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rpHE  main  body  of  the  work  is  divided  mto  eight  books,  and 
***  thefe  again  into  chapters.  The  firft  book  relates  the  au¬ 
thor’s  travels  in  Egypt,  and  his  voyage  in  the  Red  Sea,  till  his 
arrival  at  Mafuah,  whence  he  takes  his  departure  for  AbyfSnia  : 
but  he  fufpends  the  narrative  of  his  progrefs  till  he  has  given  in 
the  fecond  book  an  account  of  the  firft  ages  of  the  Indian  and 
African. trade,  of  the  firft  peopling  of  Abyflinia  and  Atbara,  and 
has  offered  his  conjedlures  concerning  the  origin  of  language  in 
thofe  countries.  Thefe  two  books  fill  the  firft  volume. .  The 
fecond  ponderous  tome  contains  718  pages,  and  delivers  the 
hiftory  of  Abyffinia,  from  the  feftoration  of  the  (fuppofed)  line 
of  Solomon,  in  the  13th  century,  till  the  author’s  arrival.  Thefe 
annals  are  tranflated  by  the  author  from  the  Ethiopic  original, 
which  is  depofited  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity 
of  the  public.  This  arrangement  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  bijt  it  was  proper  to  prepare  the  reader  for  thofe 
events  which  took  place  in  Abyffinia  during  Mr.  Bruce’s  refi- 
dence  there,  and  to  introduce  him  by  this  previous  narrative  to 
the  principal  performers  in  them.  In  the  third  volume  the  au- 
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thor  fcts  out  from  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea,  purfucs  his  laborious 
journey,  arrives  at  the  capital  of  Abyffinia,  gives  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  makes  a  firft  but  un- 
fuccefsful  attempt  to  difeover  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  and  then, 
having  renewed  his  attempt  with  fuccefs,  he  relates  his  obferva- 
tions,  and  delivers  his  theories  concerning  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  that  celebrated  river.  The  fourth  volume  contains  his 
return  from  the  fource  of  the  Nile  to  Gondar,  the  capital  of 
Abyflinia;  the  .tranfaftions  there,  the  continuation  and  end  of 
a  civil  war,  his  departure  from  AbyfTinia,  his  return  by  Senna’ar 
through  Nubia  and  the  great, defert,^  and  his  arrival  at  Cairo 
and  paflage  to  Marfcilles.  The  fifth,  much  more  flendcr  than 
its  brothers,  contains  his  obfervations  relating  to  that  hiilory, 
with  figures  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  befides  three 
maps.  This  is^  however,  only  a  feledlion  from  a  much  larger 
mafs  of  materials  •,  to  the  expence  of  publifhing  the  whole  the 
author  profefles  his  circumftances  to  be  inadequate. 

Mr.  Bruce  in  his  introduction  profelVes  to  pafs  lightly  over 
Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  in  forbearing  to  criticife  Mr»  Niebuhr, 
or  to  diflent  from  him,  returns  the  politenefs  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  w^ho  inftrudted  the  fociety  he  fent  out  to  vifit  Palmyra 
and  Baalbec,  but  by  no  means  to  form  the  plan  of  a  work 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Pmglifh  travellers.  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
or  to  interfere  with  them.  Such  ceremonious  politenefs,  how¬ 
ever,  without  arifwcring  any  good  purpoTe,  feems  unfavourable 
(o  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  difFufioh  of  truth. 
Where  Niebuhr  wants  cdrredlion,  he  might  be  correCfed  without 
t  difr^fpedt  or  infult. 

Having  fet  fail  from  Sidon,  our  traveller  touches  at  Cyprus^ 
arrives  at  Alexandria,  travels  by  land  to  Rozetto,  and  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  Nile  to  Cairo.  The  topography  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Nile  has  been  fo  laborioufly  illuftrated  by 
Niebuhr,  not  to  mention  Pococke  or  other  travellers,  that  only 
a  few  detached  remarks  could  be  expeCled  from  Mr.  Bruce. 
One  meteorological  obfervation  deferves  to  be  feleCfed.  From 
the  Mediterranean  he  faw  a.  number  of  thin,  white  clouds  mov¬ 
ing  with  great  rapidity  from  fouth  to  north,  in  direCt  oppofition 
to  the  coiirfc  of  the  Etefian  wunds  :  thefe  clouds  were  immenfely 
high.  He  thought  it  evident  that  they  came  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Abyflinia,  where,  having  difcharged  their  w^cight  of 
rain,  and  being  prefTed  by  the  lower  current  of  heavier  air  from 
the  north,  they  returned  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  whencc  they  w^erc  to  come  back  loaded  vvdth  vapour  from 
mount  Taurus,  to  occafion  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  by 
breaking  againft  the  high  and  rugged  mountains  cf  the  fourh» 
The  motion  of  difiereiit  ftrata  of  air  in  contrary  directions 

cannot 
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cannot  indeed  be  doubted.  But  it  does  not  feem  (6  cafy  to  un- 
derftand  why  mount  Taurus  (hould  be  taxed  to  fupply  the 
Abyflinian  mountains  with  rain,  nor  how  the  dafhing  of  clouds 
againrt  the  high  mountains  of  the  fouth,  (hould  fhake  the  rain 
out  of  them.  Whenever  the  caufes,  as  yet  fo  little  underflood^ 
which  precipitate  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  exert  their 
action,  the  air  of  the  Abyflinian  or  other  mountains,  from  w’hat- 
ever  quarter  it  may  come,  will  fupply  water  for  the  formation 
of  clouds  and  rain.  Mr.  Bruce  appears  to  confider  clouds  as 
bags  or  fponges  filled  with  vapour  at  mount  Taurus,  to  be 
emptied  or  fqueezed  out  in  Abyllinia,  and  then  to  be  returned 
for  a  frefli  fupply.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  himfelf  trace  out  this 
analogy  completely;  but'  it  is  involved  in  his  theory,  which  is 
better  calculated  to  pleafe  the  imagination  at  the  firft  glance, 
by  an  air  of  plaufibility,  than  to  bear  a  careful  examination. 

Mr.  Bruce,  during  his  ftay  at  Cairo,  felt  the  fame  fentiments 
of  difapprobation  and  difguft  at  its  government  which  other  tra¬ 
vellers  have  expreflbd.  But  circumftances  feem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  favourable  to  him.  A  native  Copt  had  acquired  al- 
moft  unlimited  fway  over  the  mind  of  Ali  Bey,  whofe  fadion 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  Egypt.  Rifle,  fuch  was  the  favourite’s 
name,  profefled  aftrology^  in  which  the  Egyptians  all  believe. 
The  aftronomical  inftruments  of  Mr.  Bruce  imprefied  Ri(k  with 
reverence  for  his  fuperior  attainments,  and  he  hoped  to  fecure 
his  influence  over. his  matter  by  obtaining  fome  communica¬ 
tions  of  future  events,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of 
an  enterprife  againtt  Mecca,  which  Ali  Bey  had  juft  then 
formed.  With  fuch  prepofTeffions  in  his  favour,  it  w'as  eafy 
for'Mr.  Bruce  to  procure  letters  of  recommendation  to  every 
place  within  the  fphere  of  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Cairo  ; 
and  fuch  letters  were  accordingly  addrelTed  to  Shekh  Haman, 
to  the  governor  of  Syene,  Ibiim  and  Deir  in  Upper  Egypt,  to 
the  Bey  of  Suez,  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca,  the  Naybs  or  fove- 
reign  of  Mafuah,  and  the  King  of  Sennaar.  From  the  Greek 
patriarch  he  was  alfo  able  to  obtain  a  powerful  recommendation 
to  the  Greeks  in  Abyflinia.. 

The  antiquities  of  Cairo  difappointed  his  expectations,  and 
attrafted  little  of  his  notice.  Of  the  origin  of  the  pyramids  he 
has  ftarted  a  new  opinion.  He  declares  them  not  to  have  been 
piled  up  by  the  labour  of  archite£lure,  but  to  have  been  hewn 
out  of  rocks,  ftanding  on  the  fpot.  But  the  reader  will  defire 

to  hear  him  on  this  fubjedl  himfelf : 

» 

*  I  think  it  more  extraordinary  fiill  that,  for  fuch  a  time  as  thefe 
pyramids  have  been  known,  travellers  were  content  rather  to  follow 
the  report  of  the  ancieftts  than  to  make  ufe  of  tlieir  own  eyes. 
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‘  Yet  it  has  been  a  conftant  belief  that  the  ftones  compofing  thefc 
pyramids  have  been  brought  from  the  Libyan  iiiountain&,  though 
any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  remove  the  fand  on  the  fotith 
fide  4vill  find  the  folid  rock  there  hewn  into  deps. 

•  And  in  the  roof  of  the  large  chamber,  where  the  farcophagus 
(lands,  as  alfo  in  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  gallery,  as  you  go  up  into 
the  chamber,  you  fee  large  fragments  of  the  rock,  affording  an  un- 
anfwerable  proof  that  thofe  pyramids  were  once  huge  rocks,  (landing 
where  they  now  arc;  that  lome  of  them,  the  moft  proper  from  their 
form,  were  chefen  for  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  others  hewn 
into  (laps,  to  ferve  for  the  fuperllru£lurc  and  the  exterior  parts  of 
them/ 

The  pyramids,  wc  mean  the  three  great  pyramids  of  Geeza, 
are  of  foft  calcareous  flone,  containing  n^any  fragments  of 
(hells.  Such  alfo  is  the  rock  on  which  they  reft.  By  the  fide 
of  the  third  only  there  are  fome  pieces  of  granite,  but  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  face  it.  Thefe  circunrtftances,  which  we  quote  from 
memory  chiefly  from  Niebuhr,  feem  rather  favourable' to  Mr. 
IJruce’s  ideas.  Yet  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus  muft  be  weighed 
againft  them  ;  and  the  Danifli  traveller  examined  the  outfide  of 
thefe  immei'.fe  ftrudlures  with  great  care,  and  climbed  to  the 
.Inmmit  <  {  mic  of  them,  without  entertaihing  any  fuch  fufpi- 
cion  ;  and  we  need  not  inCft  upon  the  ‘temptation  of  a  new 
hypothecs.  •  ^  \ 

Armed  ^^•ith  the  recoinniendations  we  have’ mentioned,  and 
his  own  refolution,  a  paflport  more  effectual  than  them  all,  our 
traveller  embarks  on  the  Nile  for  Upper  Egypt,  on  board  a 
canja,  a  veffel  of  peculiar  conftrudtion,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
navigation  (if  that  river.  '^I'wo  immenfe  fails  (the”main-fail 
vard  is  200  feet  in  length),  diftended  with  the  Etefian  winds 
impel  it  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  againft  a  ftream  that 
runs  fix.  The  keel  is* not  Ifraight,  but  a  portion  of  a  parabola, 
whofe  curve  is  aimoft  infenfible  to  the  eye ;  hence  in  the  dial- 
lows  the  keel,  w’hcre  the  curve  is  greateft,  ftrikes* againft  the 
fand  and  is  fait,  while  the  reft  of  the  veflel  is  afloat,  ‘  fo  that 
‘  by  the  help  of  oars  and  the  alliftance  of  the  ftream,  'furling 
‘  your  fails,  you  get  eafily  off*  j  whereas  was  the  keel  ftraight,  and 
‘  tlic  veflel  going  with  theprefllire  of  that  immenfe  main- fail,  you 
‘  would  be  fo  fall  upon  the  bank  as  to  lie  there  like  a  wreck  for 
^  ever.*  In  defending,  the  marts  are  taken  out,  and  the  canja 
goes  with  the  current.  Such  contrivances  as  thefe,  which  (hew 
how  invention  has  been  (harpened  by  neceflity,  and  that  the 
bnmnn  mind  can  exert  its  powers  even  under'  the  opprellion  of 
a  dcfpotic  government,  are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  every  judi¬ 
cious  traveller;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Bruce  has  ouf  thanks  for 
his  defcriptioii  and  drawings  of  the  canja. 

In 
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In  his  voyage  up  the  Nile  he  difcuflcs  the  celebrated  queftion 
concerning  the  fituation  of  Memphis,  In  oppofition  to  Shaw, 
he  places  it  with  Pococke,  D’Anville,  and  Niebuhr,  at  Mctra- 
henny  inftead  of  Gecza,  that  is,  about  ten:miles  further  fouth- 
Thofe  who  are  intercfted  in  the  queftion  will  find  fomc  wei2;ht 
iu  his  arguments ;  but  he  might  perhaps  have  done  well  to  re¬ 
collect  the  remark  of  our. great  hiftorian,  ‘  that,  in  their  heat, 

‘  the  difpuUnts  have  forgot  that  the  ample  fpace  of  a  metropolis  • 
‘  covers  and  annihilates  the  far  greater  part  of  the  controverfy*/ 
and  he  might  eafily  have  enlarged  the  lift  of  his  authorities. 

Other  travellers  have  deferibed  the  earthen-w^re  rafts  of  the 
Nile.  fome  readers  the  following  account  of  a  peculiar 

method  of  filhing  may  be  amufing.  After  failing  about  two 
miles  from  Mctrahenny,  he  faw  three  men  fifliing  in  a  very  ex-  . 
traordinary  manner.  They  were  on  a  raft  of  palm  branches, 
fupported  on  a  float  of  clay  jars,  made  fall  together.  The  form 
was  like  an  Ifofceles  triangle,  or  face  of  a  pyramid  ;  two  men, 
each  provided  with  a  cafting  net,  ftoqd  at  two  of  the  corners, 
aiid  threw  their  net  into  the  ftream  together ;  the  third  flood 
at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  or  third  corner,  which  was  forc- 
moft,  and  threw  his  i>et  the  moment  the  other  two  drew  theirs 
out  of  the  water ;  and  this  they  repeated  with  furprifing  regu¬ 
larity,  and  in  perfedl  rime. 

In  his  progrefs  he  palTes  by  numerous  villages,  all  furrounded 
with  palms,  verdant  and  pleafant,  but  conveying  an  idea  of  fame- 
nefs,  fuch  as  cvery„ traveller  muftLhave  . felt  who  has  failed  in  the 
muddy,  placid,  green-banked  rivers.of  Holland.  Higher  up  he 
(aw  plantations  of  the  fugar-cane,  and  a  narrow  ftripe  of  wheat, 
accompanied  the  courfe  of  the  river.  .We  pafs  over  fome  un- 
interefting  anecdotes  of  the  cowardice  and  vanity  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  watermen.  At  Dendera,  lat.  26'  10",  ‘  a  place  that  would 
‘  have  given  more  fatisfa<5lion  than  all  Upper  Egypt,’  though 
it  was.  milTed  .by  Norden,  our  traveller  meets  with  magnificent 
ruins  of  a  temple,  ‘  which  ftrike  and  impofe  upon  you  at  firft 
‘  fight,  but  the  imprellions  are  like  thofe  made  by  the  fize  of 
‘  mountains,,  which  the  mind  does  not  retain  any  confiderable 
‘  time  after  feeing  them.’  Of  hieroglyphics  there  are  here  fuch. 
abundance,  that  a  very  ready  hand  might  fpend  fix  months  be¬ 
fore  he  could  copy  them  ;  and  they,  are  in  leveral  combinations, 
which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  collecrion  of  hieroglyphics. 
We. lament  ‘  that  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  plan  or  in- 
‘  clinatiqn  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  this  extraordinary  archi- 
*  tefture.*  At  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes  his  attention  is.  firft 
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engaged  by  Shaamy  and  Taamy,  two  coloflal  figures  in  a  fitting 
pofturc,  of  which  one  has  a  very  remarkable  head-drefs,  which 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  a  tie-wig,  fuch  as  is  worn  in 
the  prefent  day.  The  ftatues  were  probably  Nilometers ;  the 
Greek  and  Latin  inferiptions  with  which  they  are  covered  feem 
to  be  the  teftimonies  of  thofe  who  had  heard  Memnon’s  ftatue 
litter  the  found  it  was  faid  to  do  upon  being  ftruck  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun. 

'  Of  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  the  remains  of  the  four  prodi¬ 
gious  temples  here,  he  obferves  that  he  could  never  make  the 
number  aiiiount  to  above  514;  whence  he  concludes  that  they 
could  never  be  an  entire  language,  for  no  language  could  be 
comprehended  in  500  words ;  nor  could  they  be  letters,  as  fuch 
an  alphabet  would  be  too  large  ,  yet  he  obje<ri:s  to  himfelf  ;hat 
the  Chinefe  have  more  than  500  letters  in  ufe ;  ‘  but  who,’ 
fays  he,  ‘  underftands  the  Chinefe?’  But  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  the  charadler  of  untormed  and  barbarous  languages  to  be 
deficient  in  words.  Cicero  and  Lucretius  found  this  to  be  the 
cafe  with  the  Latin  in  comparifon  with  the  Greek  ;  and  it  is 
cafy  to  perceive  that  each  of  thefe  hieroglyphics  might  have  fe- 
vcral  diilinft  meanings;  and  fo  500  figns  might  exprefs  almoft' 
5000  things  :  thus  the  form  of  a  lion  might  exprefs  a  particular 
animal,  a  fign  of  the  zodiac,  a  month  of  the  year,  and  two  or 
three  moral  qualities,  as  courage,  ferocioufnefs,  •  &c.  7'he 
meaning  would  be  determined  by  the  context;  though  much 
ambiguity  neceflarily  accompanies  this  hieroglyphical  mode  of 
writing. 

I'he  mountains  above  or  behind  Thebes  are  hollowed  out 
into  numberlefs  caverns ;  and  robbers,  who  much  refemble  our 
gypfies,  live  in  the  holes'of  the  mountains  above  Thebes;  and 
of,  thefe  mountains  an  hundred,  it  is  faid,  are  excavated  into  fe- 
pulchral  and  a  variety  of  other  apartments  :  the  mouths  of  thefe 
he  regards  as  the  hundred  gates  of  Homer’s  Thebes.  Mr.  Bruce 
went  through  feven  of  them,  of  which  he  d^feribes  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  highly  finifhed  ornaments.  He  gives  us  two  drawings 
of  harps  fo  elegant  in  their  form  and  clearly  expreffed  in  the 
detail  of  their  paits,  as  to  argue-  great  perfection  in  the  art  of 
•  mufic ;  and  the  painting  is  faid  to  be  fuch  as  our  fign-pofts  ex¬ 
hibit.  Mr,  Bruce  looks  upon  thefe  harps  as  the  Theban  harps 
in  ufe  in  the  time  pf  Sefoftris  ;  and  he  confidcrs  them  as  an  in- 
conteilible  proof,  were  they  the  onl^  monuments  remaining, 
that  every  art  neceflary  to  the  conftruction,  ornament,  and  ufe  of 
this  inftrument  was  in  the  higheft  perfection.  Other  arts  were 
confiderably  advanced.  The  method  of  hewing  the  hardelt 
ftbnes,  ‘  uM  the  greateji  eafe^  w’as  praCtifed,  as  thefe  fubterra- 

nean  caverns  and  their  hieroglyphics  atteft, 
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All  farther  refearches  into  thefe  monuments  of  remote  anti¬ 
quity  were  flopped  by  an  adventure  fuch  as  few  travellers  have 
encountered.  In  order  to  conceive  Mr.  Bruce’s  fituation,  as  it 
is  deferibed  in  the  following  quotation^  the  reader  Ihould  advert 
to  the  dreary  folitude  of  the  place,  the  barbarity  of  the  country, 
and  the  helpleffiiefs  of  a  traveller  benighted  in  a  dangerous  and 
unknown  region  : 


*  Upon  feeing  the  preparations  I  was  making  to  proceed  farther  in 
jny  refearches,  my  condudlors  loft  all  fort  of  fubordi nation.  They 
were  afraid  my  intention  was  to  fit  in  this  cave  all  night  (as  it  really 
was),  and  to  vilit  the  others  next  morning.  With  great  clamour  and 
marks  of  difeontent  they  da(hed  their  torches  againft  the  largeft  harp, 
and  made  the  beft  of  their  way  out  of  the  cave,  leaving  me  and  my 
people  in  the  dark;  and  all  the  way  as  they  went  they  made  dread¬ 
ful  denunciations  of  tragical  events  that  were  immediately  to  follow 
upon  their  departure  from  the  cave. 

*  There  was  no  poflibility  of  doing  more.  I  offered  them  money, 
much  beyond  the  utmoft  of  their  expe6lations ;  but  the  fear  of  the 
Troglodytes,  above  Medinet  Tabu,  had  fallen  upon  them;  and  fee¬ 
ing  at  laft  this  was  real,  I  was  not  mylelf  without  apprehenfions,  for 
they  were  banditti  and  outlaws,  and  no  reparation  was  to  be  eiepefted, 
whatever  they  Ihould  do  to  hurt  us. 

*  Very  much  vexed,  I  mounted  my  hoife  to  return  to  the  boat. 
The  road  lay  through  a  very  narrow  valley,  the  fides  of  which  were 
covered  with  bare  loofe  ftoncs.  1  had  no  fooner  got  down  to  the  bott- 
tom  than  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  loud  fpeaking  on  both  fides  of  the 
valley  ;  and  in  an  indent  a  number  of  large  ftones  were  rolled  down 
upon  me,  which,  though  l_heard  in  motion,  !  could  not  fee,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  darknefs ;  this  increafed  my  terror. 

*  Finding,  by  the  impatience  of  the  horfe,  that  feveral  of  thefe 

ftones  had  come  near  him,  and  that  it  probably  was  the  noife  of  his 
feet  which  guided  thofe  that  threw  them,  I  difmounted,  and  ordered 
the  Moor  to  get  on  horfeback,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  moment  gal- 
lopped- out  of  danger.  This,  if  1  had  been  w  ife,  I  certainly  might 
have  done  before  him,  but  my  mind  was  occupied  by, the  paintings. 
Neverthelcfs  I  was  r^folved  upon  revenge  before  leaving  thefe  ban¬ 
ditti,  and  liftened  till  I  heard  voices  on  the  right  fide  of  the  hill.  I 
accordingly  levelled  my  gun  as  near  as  poffible,  by  the  ear,  and  fired 
one  barrel  among  them.  A  moment’s  filence  enfued,  and  then  a 
loud  howl,  which  Teemed  to  have  come  from  thirty  or  forty  perfons, 
I  took  my  fervant's  blunderbufs,  and  difeharged  it  where  I  heard 
the  howl,  and  a  violent  confufion  of  tongues  follow'ed,'  but  no  more 
ftones.  As  1  found  this  was  the  time  to  efcape,  I  kept’ along  the  dark 
fide  of  the  hill,  as  expeditioufly  as  poftible,  till  1  came  to  the  mbuth 
of  the  plain,  when  we  reloaded  our  firelocks,  expeding  fome  inter¬ 
ruption  before  we  reached  the  boat ;  and  then  w'c  made  the  beft  of 
our  way  to  the  river.'.  ;  . 

•  The  imagination  is  fometimes  amufed  by'pafling  In  review 
feenes  and  nations  that  are  connected  by  identity  of  place. 
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Thefc  caverns. originally  lodged  the  remote  progenitors*  of  the 
builders  of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  fages  whofe  w  ifdom  Greece 
admired  and  fought,.  At  a  fubfequent  period  they  harboured  the 
tribes  of  monks,  the  difciples  of 'Antony  andPachomius,  and 
the  firm  adherents  of  St.  Athanafius.  The  reader-may  deter¬ 
mine  which  of  two  clafles  of  their  pofleflbrs.were  the  moft  wor¬ 
thy  :  the  prefent  banditti,  who  quit  their  dens  at  midnight  to  rob 
and  murder  the  native  or  the  ftranger ;  or  the  holy  fwarms  whom 
the  trumpet  of  Tabennc  called  forth  to  decide,  by  thevarm  of 
violence^  a  theological  controverfy,  or .  precipitate  an  heretic 
from  the  patriarchal  throne  of  Alexandria.  . 

Our  traveller’s  converfation  with  Shekh'Nimmer  fhews  ad- 
drefs;  and  the  relief  of  his  gravelly  complaints  •  by.  the  lime- 
water  he  preferibed,  gave  the  Arabs  a  ftrong  prepoffefiion  in 
his  favour.  At  Syene  he  takes  occafion.to  review*  and  criticil’c 
the  meafurement  of  the  earth’s  circumference,  attempted  by 
Eratofthenes.  That  city  being,  as  he  fays,  in  latitude  24'  45''' 

north,  the  northern  declination  would  evidently  tend  to  produce 
a  contrary  error  in  his  computation  to  that  w»hich'  really  took 
place  the  circumftance  of  Sjxne*  and  Alexandria  not  lying 
under  the  fame  meridian  might  eafily  have  been  allowed  for,  it 
Eratofthenes  had  been  acquainted  with  their  difference  of  longi¬ 
tude.  It  would  only  have  required  a  fimple  operation  in  plane 
trigonometry.  Mr.  Bruce  might  therefore  have  detefted  the 
caufe  of  his  error  in  excefs,  as  to  the  circumference  of  the 
whole  earth,  in  a  miftake  of  the  dlftance  between  thbfe  cities, 
which  he  muft  have  fuppofed  greater  than  it  really  is  ;  for  that 
part  being  taken  too  great,  any  multiple  of  it  muft  have  come 
put  too  great  alfo. 

Having  defeended  the  Nile  to  Kenne,  he  quits  its  banks  to 
crofs  the  defert  of  the  Thebaid  to  Coffeir  on  the  Red  Sea.  He 
faw  no  veftiges  of  a  canal  mentioned  as'  cut  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  remark  that  the  cultivated  land 
here  is  not  above  half  a  mile  in  extent  from  the  river,  though 
the  inundation  reaches  much  higher,  but  has  left  no  appearance 
of  foil  behind  it,  is  fingular,  and  contrary,  we  fuppofe,  to  what 
happens  to  all  flooded  lands. 

The  road  of  the  caravan  lay  through*  an  open  plain,  bounded 
by  hillocks  of  fand  and  fine  gravel,  perfedly  hard,  and  not  per¬ 
ceptibly  above  the  level  of  the  plain  country  of  Egypt.  'Ehcrc 
was  not  a  tree,  fbrub,  or  herb,  to  be  feen ;  not  a  veftige  of 
any  living  creature;  neither  ferpent  nor  lizard,  antelope  nor 
oftrich,  the  ufiial  inhabitants  of  the  defert :  its  thirft  was  not 
refreihed  by  water  of  any  kind,  nor  was  a  bird  feen  to  fly  acrofs 
it.  During  the  march,  the  caravan  was  joined  by  about  twenty 
well-armed  Turks  from  Caz  Dougli  near  Caramania,  whence 
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they  fuppofe  the  Englifli,  Angliy  to  have  come  ;•  and  they  claimed 
Mr.  Bruce  for  their  countryman. 

We  are  not  much .  inftruded  by  our  author’s  mlneralogical 
obfervations  ;  but  the  fcience  of  foflils  was  little  advanced  or 
cultivated  when  he  left  Europe.  He. mentions  pafling  a  moun¬ 
tain  confiding  of  the  Verde  antico  marble.  Near  Terfowey,  he 
tells  us,  there  is  a  large  mountain,  partly  green  marble,  partly 
granite,  with  a  red  blufh  upon  a  grey  ground,  with  fquare  ob¬ 
long  fpots.  He  feems  not  to  know  the  conftituent  parts  of 
granite,  nor  that  it  does  not  aflbeiate  with  marble  in  the  manner 
he  deferibes.  The  following  attempt  to  folve  a  difficulty  fhall 
not  be' withheld;  but  in  this  whole  journey  we  regret,  our^au- 
thor’s  want  of  mineralogical  knowledge,  in  confequence  of 
which  there  cannot  be  expedted  any  precifion  in  his  terms,  or 
accuracy  in  his  information: 

'  ‘  ’About  ten  o’clock,  defeending  very  rapidly  with  green  marble 
and  jafpef  on  each  fide  of  us,  but  no  other  green  thing  whatever, 
we  had  the  firft  profpedl  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  a  quarter  paH 
eleven  we  arrived  at  CofTcir.  It  has  been  a  wonder  with  all  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  with  myfelf  among  the  reft,  where  the  ancients  procured 
that  prodigious  quantity  of  fine  marble  with  which  all  their  build¬ 
ings'  abound.  That  wonder,  however,  among  many  others,  now 
ceafes,. after  haying  pafled,  in  four  days,  more  granite,  porphyry, 
marble,  audjafper,  than  would  build  Rome,  Athens,  Corinth,  Sy- 
racufe, ,  Memphis,*  Alexandria,  and  half  a  dozen  fuch  cities.  It 
feemed  to’  be  very  vifible  that  thofe  openings  in  the  hills,  which  ( 
c^l  defiles,  were  not  natural,  but  artificial ;  and  that  whole  moun¬ 
tains  had  been  cut  out  at  thefe  places,  to  preferve  a  Hope  towards 
the  Nile  as  gentle  as  poflible  ;  this;  1  fuppofe,  might  be  a  defeent  of 
about  one  mot  in  fifty  at  moft ;  fo  that  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Nile, ‘  thofe  heavy  carriages  muft  have  moved  with  as  little  draught 
as  poffible,  and  at  the  fame  time  been  fufficiently  impeded  by  fric¬ 
tion,  fo  as  rot  to  run  amain,  or  acquire  an  increafed  velocity,  againfl 
which  alfo  there  muft  have  been  other  provlfions  contrived.  As  I 
made  another  excuifion  to  thefe  marble  mountains  from  CofTcir,  I 
will,  once  for  all,  here  fet  down  what  1  obferved  concerning  their 
natural  appearance. 

‘  The  porphyry  fhews  itfelf  by  a  fine  purple  fand,  without  any 
glofs  or  glitter  on  it,  and  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  eye.  ‘  It 
is  mixed  with -the  native  white  fand  and  fixed  gravel  of  the  plains* 
Green  unvariegated  marble  is  generally  feen  in  the  fame  mountain 
with  the  porphyry.  '  Where  the  two  veins  meet  the  marble  is  for 
fome  inches  brittle,  but  the  porphyry  of  the  fame  hardnefs  as  in  other 
places.  .  ' 

‘  The  granite  Is  covered  with  fand,  and  looks  like  flonc  of  a 
dirty,  brown  colour.  But  this  is  only  the  change  and  impreflion  the 
fun  and  weather  have  made  upon  it;  for,  upon  breaking  it,  you  fee 
it  is  grey  granite  with  black  fpots,  with  a  reddifh  call,  or  blufli, 

*  Docs  not  grey  granite  always  turn  widte  as  it  decays?— Rev. 

over 
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over  It.  This  red  fcems  to  fade  and  fufFer  from  the  outward  air,  but> 
upon  working  orpolifhing  the  furface,  this  colour  again  appears.  It 
is  in  greater  quantity  than  the  porphyry,  and  nearer  the  Red  Sea. 
Fompey’s  pillar  feems  to  have  been  from  this  quarry.’ 

An  obfervation  a  little  below,  p.  189,  obliges  us  to  paufe: 
there  are  wells  of  brackilh  water  at  ColTeir ;  Mr.  Bruce  made 
this'  water  drinkable,  for  experiment’s  fake,  by  filtering  it  through 
fand.  It  has  been  faid  that  the  water  of  the  fea  may  be 
fweetened  by  palling  it  fuccellively  through  filtering  ftones.  la 
this  cafe  what  becomes  of  the  fait?  If  Mr.  Bruce’s  experi- 
r^ents  be  accurate,  may  not  the  application  of  fand  to  filtering  be 
ferviceable  on  (hip-board,  and  in  particular  fituations  ?  It  is  not 
cafy  to  underftand  what  power  attracts  the  diflblved  faline  fub- 
ftance  from  the  water;  and  the  whole  bufinefs  would  deferve  more 
particular  invefligation.  The  brackifhnefs  may  depend  on  a  fub- 
ftance  mechanically  difFufed  through  the  water :  in  that  cafe  it 
would  eafily  be  feparated  by  the  nitre. 

The  books  which  we  already  have  of  travels  among  the  wan- 
^ring  Arabs  are  fufficiently  full  of  perfonal  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  efcapes.  It  was  therefore  our  intention'  to  have 
touched  nightly  upon  fuch  as  (hould  occur  in  Mr.  Bruce ;  and 
in  this  part  of  his  work  they  occur  in  abundance.  The  drunken- 
nefs  of  the  boatman  of  the  Nile,  though  a  Mahometan  faint ;  the 
ignorance  of  Friar  Chriftopher,  who  bled  the  Arabs  with  the 
inlhumcnt  ulld  by  our  farriers  for  horfes ;  his  blunder  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Ramadan,  or  month  of  fading;  the 
eowardice,  villany,  and  malice,  of  Sidi  Haflan,  the  conduftor 
of  the  caravan ;  tlie  confternation  excited  by  a  ghoft  among  the 
failors  on  the  Red  Sea ;  are  all  delineated  in  full  ahd  ftriking 
colours.  From  fo  many  flowers  we  are  tempted,  contrary  to 
our  firft  refolution,  to  pluck  one  and  prefent  it  to  our  readers. 

The  following  quotation  will  not  require  a  commentary,  if 
we  premife  that  the  caravan  from  Syenc  had  brought  into  Colfeir, 
to  the  terror  of  the  natives  and  Itrangers,  a  crowd  of.Ababde 
Arab« ;  that  an  Howadat  Arab,  brought  up  the  Nile  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  had  been  feized  by  them,  upon  falfe  information ;  that  he 
generouflv  mounted  his  horfe  alone,  ordering  only  two  fervants 
to  follow  him,  with  a  view  to  refeue  the  viStiin  of  their  refent- 
fnent.  When  he  had  advanced  above  a  mile  into  the  fands,  the 
account  thus  proceeds : 

•  Upon  my  coming  near  them,  fix  or  eight  of  them  furrounded 
me  on  horfeback,  and  began  to  gabble  in  their  own  language.  I 
was  not  very  fund  of  my  fituatlon.  It  would  have  coft  them  nothing 
to  have  thruft  a  lance  through  my  back,  and  taken  the  horfe  away ; 
and,  after  dripping  me,  to  have  buried  me  in  a  hillock  of  fand,  if 
they  were  fo  kind  as  give  thcmfelves  that  laft  trouble.  However,  I 
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picked  up  courage,  and,  putting  on  the  beft  appearance  I  couldt 
laid  to  them  ftcadily,  without  trepidation,  *  What  men  are  thefe  be¬ 
fore?’  The  anfwer,  after  fome  paufe,  was,  they  are  men;  and  they 
looked  very  queerly,  as  if  they  meant  to  afk  each  other,  What  fort 
cf  a  fpark  is  this  ?  ‘Are  tbofc  before  us  Ababde,  faid  I ;  are  they 
from  Snekh  Ammer?’  One  of  them  nodded,  and  grunted  fullenly, 
rather  than  faid  ‘  Aye,  Ababde  from  Shekh  Animcr.’— ‘  Then 
Salam  Alicum  !’  faid  I,  ‘  we  are  brethren,  docs  the  Nimraer? 

Who  commands  you  here  ?  Where  is  Ibrahim  ?’ 

^  At  the  mention  of  Nimmer  and  Ibrahim  their  countenances 
changed,  not  to  anything  fweeter  or  gentler  than  before,  but  to  a 
look  of  great  furprife.  T  hey  had  not  returned  my  falutation,  feac€ 
be  bet'ween  us  ;  but  one  of  them  afked  me  who  I  was?  *  Tell  me 
faid  1,  *  who  that  is  you  have  before  ?* — ‘  It  is  an  Arab,  ouf 
enemy,’  fays  he,  ‘  guilty  of  our  blood.’ — '  He  is,’  replied  I,  *  my 
fervant.  He  is  a  Howadat  Arab;  his  tribe  lives  in  peace  at  tte 
gates  of  Cairo,  in  the  fame  manner  your’s  at  Shekh  Ammer  docs 
at  thofe  of  AfTouan. — 1  afk  you.  Where  is  Ibrahim  your  Shekh’s? 
fon?* — ‘  Ibrahim,*  fays  he,  ‘  is  at  our  head  ;  he  commands  us  here. 
Jut  who  are  your’ — ‘  Come  with  me,  and  fbew  me  Ibrahim,’  faid* 
1,  ‘  and  1  will  fliew  you  who  1  am.^ 

‘  I  palled  by  thefe,  and  by  another  party  of  them.  They  had 
thrown  a  hair  rope  about  the  neck  of  Abdel  Gin,  who  was  almod 
firangled  already,  and  cried  out  mod  miferably  for  me  not  to  leave 
him.  Twent  dire6lly  to  the  black  tent,  which  1  faw  had  a  long  fpear 
thruft  up  in  the  end  of  it,  and  met  at  the  door  Ibrahim  and  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  feven  or  eight  Ababde.  He  did  not  recolleft  me,  but  I 
difmounted  clofe  to  the  tent  door,  and  had  fcarce.  taken  hold  of  the' 
pillar  of  the  tent,  and  (a.id  fiar£iuc'*,  when  Ibrahim  and  his  brother 
both  knew  me.  ‘  What!'  faid  they,  ‘  are  you  Tagoubcy  our  phyfi. 
cian  and  our  friend?’ — ^  Let  me  afk  you,’  replied  I,  if  you  arc 
the  Ababde  of  Shekh  Ammer,  that  curled  yourfelvcs  and  your 
children  if  you  ever  lifted  a  hand  againil  me  or  mine  in  the 
defert  or  in  the  plowed  field  :  if  you  have  repented  of  that  oath,  or 
fworn  falfely  on  purpofe  to  deceive  me,  here  1  am  come  to  you  in 
the  defert.^ — ‘  What  is  the  matter,’  fays  Ibrahim  ;  ‘  we  are  the 
Ababde  of  Shekh  Ammer,  there  are  no  other;  and  we  ftill  fay, 
Curfed  be- he,  whether  our  father  or  our  children,  that  lifts  up  his 
hand  againll  you,  in  the  defert  or  in  the  plowed  field.’ — ‘  Then/ 
faid  I,  ‘  you  are  all  accurfed  in  the  defert  and  in  the  field,  for  a 
number  of  your  people  are  going  to  murder  my  fervant.  They  took 
him,  indeed,  from  my  houie  in  the  io^vn ;  perhaps  that  is  not  in- 

Sluded  in  your  curfe,as  it  is  neither  in  the  dejert  nov  the  plo-wed field  * 
W4S  very  angry.  ‘  Whew!’  lays  Ibrahim  with  a  kind  of  whiiilc, 
*  that  is  downright  nonfenfe.  Who  are  thofe  of  my  people  that  have 
authority  to  murder  and  take  priforers  while  I  am  here  ?  Here,  one 
of  you  get  upon  Yagouhe’s  horfe,  and  bring  that  man  to  me.*  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  defired  1  would  go  into  the  tent  and  fit  dowm; 
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♦  That  is,  I  am  under  your  protefticn. 
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•  for  God  fcnofincc  me  and  mine,*  fays  he,  *  if  it  is  as  you  fay,  and 
one  of  them  hath  touched  the  hair  of  his  head,  if  ever  /'r  drinks 
of  the  Nile  again.’ 

*  A  number  of  people  who  had  feen  me  at  Shekh  Ammcr,  now 
came  all  around  me;  fom'e‘ with  complaints  of  ficknefs,  fomc  with 
compliments ;  more  with  impertinent  quellions  that  had  no  relation 
to  cither.  At  laft  came  in  the  culprit  Abdel  Gin,  with  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  Abibde  who  had  gathered  round  him,  but  no  rope  about  his 
neck.  There  began  a  violent  altercation  between  Ibrahim  and  his 
men,  in  their  own  language.  All  that  I  could  guefs  was  that  the 
men  had  the  worft  of  it ;  for  every  one  prefent  faid  fomelhing  harfh 
to  them,  as  difapproving  the  adion. 

*  *  1  heard  the  name  of  HafTan  Sidi  Haffan  often  in  the  difpute.  I 
began  to  fufped  (bmething,  and  defired  in  Arabic  to  know  what  that 
bidi  HalTaji  was,  fo  often  mentioned  in  difeourfe  ;  and  then  the  whole 
fccret  came  out. 

*  I'he  reader  will  remember  that  this  Arab,  Abdel  Gin,  was. the 
perfon  that  feized  the  fervant  of  Haffan,  the  captain  of  the  caravan, 
when  he  was  attefbpting  to  deal  the  Turk’s  portmanteau  out  of  my 
tent ;  that  my  people  had  beat  him  till  he  lay  upon  the  ground  like 
dead ;  and  that  Huflein  Bey,  at  the  complaint  of  the  Caramaniots, 
had  ordered  him  to  be  hanged.  Now,  in  order  to  revenge  this,  Haffan 
had  told  the  Ababde  that  Abdel  Gin  was  an  Atouni  fpy,  that  he  had 
deteded  him  in  the  caravan,  and  that  he  was  come  to  learn  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Ababde,  in  order  to  bring  his  companions  to  furprife  them. 
He  did  not  fay  one  word  that  he  was  my  fervant,  nor  that  1  was  at 
Coffeir;.  fo  the  people  thought  they  had  a  very  meritorious  facrifice 
to  make  in  the  j>erfon  of  poor  Abdel  Gin.  . 

•  *  All  pafled  now  in  kindnefs,  frefh  medicines  were  afked  for  the 
Nimmer,  great  thankfulnefs  and  profeflions  for  what  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  meat  on  wooden  platters,  very 
excellently  dreffed,  and  moft  agreeably  diluted  with  frefh  water  from 
the  colddft  rock  of  Terfowey,  was  fet  before  me.' 

TTic  fubfequent  part  of  this  book  contains  Mr.  Bruce's  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  boat  of  which  the  fail  drew  up 
like  a  curtain  ;  whence,  in  blowing  weather,  the  yeflel  muft 
cithei;  overfet  or  be  difinafted.  Without  attending  him  (lep  by 
ftep,  which  would  require  the  accompanying  map,  we  lhail 
touch  upon  the  moft  interefting  of  his  obfervations  and  dif- 
cuftions.  He  firft  lands  at  the  mountain  of  emeralds,  finds 
Ihafts  or  pits,  into  which  he  does  not  venture.  He  picks  up 
fome  worn  fragments  of  brittle  green  cryjial^  which  could  not  be 
the  emerald  on  account  of  their  foftnefs.  But  we  arc  here  again 
rendered  miftruftful  of  the  accuracy  of  his  remarks  by  an  cx- 
I  prefGon  which  frems  to  imply  very  imperfeft  knowledge  of 

fbfHls.  ‘  Fomet/  fays  he,  *  affures^  us  that  the  emerald  is 

•  formed  in  iron,  and  fays  he  had  one  to  which  iron  ore  was 
‘  fticking.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  the  fineft  emeralds  fhould  not 

•  come  from  Peru,  where,  as  far  as  has  ever  ye:  been  dif:overeJ, 

^  there 
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‘  there  is  no  iron.’  But  furely  no  mineralogift  will  doubt  that 
Peru  affords  iron  to  colour  and  imbed  minerals. 

The  obfervations  p.  223  on  the  way  by  which  large  (hips  may 
fafely  enter  the  gulf  of  Suez,  recommend  themfelves  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  navigators,  who  wdll  undoubtedly  confider  them  with  the 
map  before  them,  and  alfo  with  Niebuhr’s  map  and  obferva¬ 
tions  in  his  defeription  of  Arabia.  Our  author  employs  feveral 
pages  on  the  paffage  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
Niebuhr’s  23d  and  24th  plates  and  remarks  will  be  more  fatif- 
fa£tory.  As  to  the  fpot,  both  travellers  feem  agreed  that  it  was 
at  Kolfum  or  Sues.  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  fagacioufly  deter¬ 
mines  that  this  paffage  being  a  miraculous  one,  wc  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  w  ith  natural  caufes;  and  if  we  do  not  believe  Mofes, 
wc  need  not  believe  the  tranfaftion  at  all,  feeing  that  it  is  from 
his  authority  alone  we  derive  it.  He  is  glad,  however,  to  bring  a 
j>affagc  of  Diodorus  Siculus  in  fupport  cf  it.  According  to  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  derived  from  the  very  earlicft  ages, 
once  this  droifion  of  the  fea  did  happen  there,  and,  after  leav¬ 
ing  its  bottom  fome  time  dry,  it  again  came  back,  and  co¬ 
vered  It  with  great  fury.  The  words  of  this  author  are  of  the 
‘  moft  remarkable  kind.  We  cannot  think  this  heathen  is 
‘  writing  in  favour  of  revelation.  He  knew  not  Mofes,  nor 
fays  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and  his  hoft ;  but  records  the  mi- 
^  racle  of  the  divifion  of  the  fea  in  words  nearly  as  ftrong  as 
^  thofe  of  Mofes,  from  the  niouths  of  unbialTed,  undefigning 
‘  pagans.’  Edifying  as  this  confirmation  of  the  Greek  com¬ 
piler  may  appear,  we  are  forry  to  ohferve.  that,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  Mr.  Bruce’s  zeal  tranfeends  his"  diferetion  and  critical 
acumen,  aS  any  one  who  will  read  the  pafiage  alluded  to  muft 
be  convinced.  Diodorus  only  fays  that  the  fea  retreated,  and 
left  bare  part  of  its  bed,  and  that  it  returned  fuddcnly,  fo  that 
there  was  a  violent  reflux  and  flux.  Does  Mr.  Bruce  make  no 
diftinftion  between  the  relation  of  Mofes  and  Diodorus  ?  be¬ 
tween  the  waters  being  piled,  up  on  either  hand  fo  as  to  leave 
a  dry  paffage,  and  their -retiring  fuddenly  and  then  returning 
with  violence  *,  between  a  miracle,  and  a  natural  and  ordinary 
occurrence  the  effeff  of  an  earthquake.  Xhe  fhores  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  Portugal,  and  many  other  countries,  have  experienced 
fuch  tremendous  difafters  as  correfjx^nd  to  the  tradition  pre- 
ferved  by  Diodorus  Siculus  :  they  are'  not  only  within  the  reach 
of  authentic  hiftory,  but  the  memory  of  perfons  now  living  ;  but 
no  mortal  eye  has  beheld,  and  no  profane  hiftorian,  we  believe, 
has  related  fo  entire  a  fubverfion  of  the  nature  of  fluids  as  fa¬ 
voured  the  efcape  of  fix  hundred  thoufand/ollowers  of  Mofes. 

The  name  of  the  Red  Sea  he  derives  from  Edom,  which  in 
Hebrew  fignifies  red :  and  the  people  of  Edom,  or  Idumaea, 

he 
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he  calls  its  once  powerful  mafters.  The  origin  of  names,  how* 
ever,  is  generally  obfeure ;  they  were  beftowed  in  confequence 
cf  the  loofeft  and  wildeft  analogies.  Thofe  we  underhand  may 
make  us  defpair  of  the  unknown.  If  we  had  not  been  informed 
that  the  ^gean  Sea  derived  its  name  from  an  imagined  refeni- 
blance  between  the  bounding  of  its  waves  and  of  goats, 

VLrhU  etymologift  could  ever  have  traced  this  ftrange  coinci 
dence  of  ideas. 

'Fhe  defeription,  the  plans  and  views  given  by  Niebuhr  of  the 
v^ious  fea-ports  on  this  fea  are  fo  inftruftive  and  fatisfadlory,  that 
hardly. a  gleaning  is  left  for  other  travellers :  we  can  only,  per 
haps,  expert  an  account  of  the  fubfequent  variations  of  ever 
fliiftuating  commerce ;  though  we  find  little  to  this  purpofe  in 
the  prefent  work.  The  reader^s  chief  entertainment  mull  be 
derived  from  the  author^s  perfonal  adventures.  The  incident  at 
Jidda  is  truly  dramatic.  Our  author,  weary,  fick,  and  meanly 
accoutred,  is  carried,  at  his  own  defire,  to  one  of  the  captains 
at  the  Bengal  houfe  in  that  city,  a  Scotchman^  as  he  fays  in  italics, 
a  relation  of  his  own.  On  being  faluted,  the  captain  called  him 
villain^  thief  cheats  renegade  rafcal^  and  threatened  to  throw  him 
over  the  Itairs.  He  is  then  taken  to  Captain  Thornhill : 

•  He  looked  very  fteadily,  but  not  fiernly,  at  me;  and  defired  the 
’  fervant  to  go  away  and  Ihut  the  door.  ‘  Sir/  fays  he,  ‘  are  you  aa 
JEnglifhman?*  I  bowed.  *  You.furely  are  fick ;  you  fhould  be  in 
your  bed;  have  you  been  long  fick?*  I  faid,  *  Long,  Sir,*  and 
bowed.  ‘  Are  you  wanting  a  paflage  to  India  ?*  I  again  bowed. 
•  Well.*  fays  he,  *  you  look  to  be  a  man  in  diftrefs ;  if  you  have  a 
fecret,  I  ftiall  refpeft  it  till  you  pleafe  to  tell  it  me;  but  if  you  want  a 
paflage  to  India,  apply  to  no  one  but  Thornhill  of  the  Bengal  mer¬ 
chant.  Perhaps  you  are  afraid  of  fomebody;  if  fo,  afk  for  Mr.  Greig, 
my  lieutenant,  he  will  carry  you  on  board  my  (hip  direftly,  where 
you  will  be  fafe.* — ^  Sir,’  faid  I,  '  I  hope  you  will  find  me  an  honell 
man;  I  have  no  enemy  that  Tknow,  either  in  Jidda  or  elfcwherc; 
nor  do  I  owe  any  man  any  thing.*— ^  I  am  fure,^  fays  he,  ‘  I  am  do¬ 
ing  wrong  in  keeping  a  poor  man  Handing  who  ought  to  be  in  his 
bed.  Here!  Philip!  Philip!*  Philip  appeared.  ‘  B-)y,*  fays  he  in 
Portuguefe,  which,  as  1  imagine,  he  fuppofed  1  did  not  underliand ; 
‘  here  is  a  poor  Engllfliman,  that  fhould  be  either  in  his  bed  or  his 
grave;  carry  him  to  tke  cook,  tell  him  to  give  him  as  much  broth 
and  mutton  a^  he  can  eat;  fellow  feems  to  have  been  flarved; 
but  I  wrmld  rather  have  the  feeding  of  ten  to  India  than  the  burying 
of  one  at  Jidda.* 

The  efFefl  of  this  tranfa^lion  is  heightened  by  the  Vizir’s  dif- 
appointment  on  finding  the  Grand  Seignior’s  firman,  letters  to 
the  SherrifFe  of  Mecca  and  his  miniller,  in  Mr.  Bruce’s  boxes, 
which  the  Vizir  opened  at  the  hinges,  with  a  view  to  pilfer 
them. 

The  mode  of  making  bargains  by  the  India  brokers,  w  ho  fit 
down  on  the  carpet,  fpread  a  (hawl  over  their  hands,  and  con- 
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verfe  on  indifferent  topics,  till  they  have  fettled  the  price  of  the 
richeft  cargoes  by  the  touch,  is  curious, 

Mr.  Bruce,  p.  280,  ventures  on  the  llippery  queftion  of  po¬ 
lygamy-  But  it  may  juftly  furprife  the  reader  that  he  (houli 
choofe  to  contend  only  with  fo  old  a  writer  as  Arbuthnot.  His 
opinion  is  that  polygamy  in  Arabia  is  favourable  to  population. 
He  pretends  to  Ihew  that  more  females  are  born  between  the 
equator  and  50®  than  males  j  the  proportion,  according  to  him, 
varies  in  different  countries  of  the  Eaft,  between  2  :  i  and  4:1. 
He  found  this  by  inquiry  from  individuals.  Now  Niebuhr’s  im¬ 
perfect  lifts,  and  the  analogy  of  all  places  where  accurate  re- 
gifters  are  kept,  are  direCtly  contrary  in  point  of  faCt.  Mr.  Bruce 
thinks  the  queftion,  Whether  one  man  and  one  woman,  or  one 
man  and  four  women,  (hall  have  moft  children,  needs  no  dif- 
cuffion.  Niebuhr  declares  it  to  be  the  rcfult  of  his  obferva- 
tions  that  monogamy  is  moft  prolific,  and  afligns  a  very  natural 
reafon,  which  we  muft  not  tranferibe,  but  the  reader  may  find 
p.  76,  orig.  ed.  of  the  Defeription  of  Arabia.  The  Danim  tra¬ 
veller  adds,  that  in  the  Eaft  polygamy  is  much  lefs  frequent  than 
.  Europeans  imagine;  moft  people  of  low  and  middling  rank,  a 
comprehenfive  title,  having  only  a  fingle  wife,  and  many  of  the 
opulent  but  one. 

It  cannot  be  expeCled  of  one  who  has  fpent  his  life  in  gratify¬ 
ing  fo  very  different,  yet  a  very  honourable  kind  of  curiofitv, 
that  he  (hould  have  collected  and  ftudied  the  fcattered  inforririition 
concerning  the  origin  and  hiftory  of  the  Arabs.  Yet  Mr.'lJrucc 
imprudently  inferts  a  commentary  on  Gen.  xvi.  12.  the  famous 
prophecy  concerning. Khmael,  .forgetful  perhaps  that  a  wTiter  by 
profeflion  had  already  anticipated  his  demonftration  of  the  truth 
of  revelation  by  the  independence  of  the  Arabs.  •  (Univ.  Hill. 
Vol.  XX.) 

Among  the  obfervations  that  are  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Bruce’s 

Icxcurfion^  on  the  Red  Sea  feveral  deferve  notice.  The  remarks 
p.  357  on  the  negleCled  treafures  of  the  bottom  of  this  fea  feem 
extremely  judicious.  He  fuggefts  to  the  Eaft-India  Company 
that  a  fettlement  on  the  river  F rat  would  open  to  them  a  market 
both  for  fine  and  coarfe  goods,  from  the  fouth  frontiers  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  to  Congo  and  Angola,  and  fet  the  commerce  of  pearls 
and  tortoife-fliell  on  foot  again.  The  myrrh,  the  frankincenfe, 

^  fome  cinnamon,  and  variety  of  drugs,  are  all  in  the  poffeffion  of 

I  the  weak  King  of  Adel,  an  ufurper,  tyrant,  and  pagan^  without 
prote£lion,  and  willing  to  trade  with  any  fuperior  power  that 
Would  feciire  him  a  miferable  livelihood. 

Thefe  and  other  fuggeftions  to  navigators  and  merchants  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  refult  of  good  fenfe,  informed  by. the  furvey  of  the 
fituation  and  produ6lions  of  the  places  vifited  by  the  writer. 
Happy  if  he  had  diminilhed  his  work  by  omitting  his  difcufllons 
5tnd  Ihortening  the  detail  of  his  own  adventures.  Foreigners  will 

complain 
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complain  that  he  did  not  imitate  the  accuracy  of  Niebuhr  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  places  in  the  Oriental  as  well  as  European  cha- 
rafter.  The  confufion  that  arifes  from  the  different  power  of 
letters  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

For  the  prefent  we  take  leave  of  our  adventurer  at  Mafuah, 
whence  he  is  to  begin  his  Ethiopian  expedition.  We  hope  to 
trace  the  annals  of  Abyflinia  in  our  next  number,  w’hich  will 
carry  us  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  book. 

Art.  II.  Gallery  of  Portraits  of  the  National  Affembly\  fuppofed 
to  be  written  by  Count  de  Mirabeau.  Tranjlatedfrom  the  French, 
8 VO.  2  Yols.  6s.  boards.  Robinfons.  London,  1790. 

^l^HEN  we  refleft  on  the  late  unlooked-for  revolution  in 
what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  a  rival  kingdom; 
fee  men,  hitherto  only  anxious  for  the  grandeur  of  an  individual, 
with  one  confent.  ftrip  him  of  all  but  his  trappings ;  hear  them 
demand  rights  onealmoft  wonders  their  language  retains  a  name 
for ;  when  we  view  a  nation  of  frivolity  and  etiquette  gravely 
canvaffing  the  moil  important  points,  and  deftroying  that  order 
which  we  fancied  almoft  eflenrial  to  their  exiftence ;  we  are 
forced  to  admit  the  weaknefs  of  the  obfervatioris  of  politicians, 
and  the  infufficiency  of  philofophical  fpeculations.  In  vain  has 
the  man  of  humour  laughed,  the  wary  Fabius  dreaded,  and  the 
fceptic  doubted  ;  the  operation  of  fccond  caufes  exhibits  an  event 
that  delights  every  true  patriot,  and  aftoniflies  all  the  world. 
Whence !  w’e  exclaim  as  if  recovering  from  a  delufion,  whence 
this  liberality  of  fentiment  in  a  nation  of  priefts?  this  cry  for 
liberty  which  pervades  even  the  army  itfelf,  this  language  of 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind  in  the  face  of  the  moft  powerful 
ariftocracy  that  ever  opprefled  the  true  ftrength  of  a  community? 
Nor  is  this  all — during  the  long  period  of  Gallic  humiliation, 
when  all  the  bolder  energies  of  the  mind  were  checked,  we  w  ere 
in  the  habit  of  fuppofing  one  national  trait  charafterifed  every 
individual,  or  that  to  have  feen  one  was  to  have  furveyed  a  na¬ 
tion.  We  are  forced  either  to  rejeft  our  hypothefis,  or  to  fup- 
pofe  every  individual  endued  with  political  knowledge  fufficient 
to  direft  an  empire  under  the  moft  critical  of  all  circumftances. 
At  fuch  a  time  can  an  objeft  be  prefented  more  gratifying  to 
the  mind  than  the  portraits  of  thofe  chafafters  who  have  been 
moft  inftrumental  in  thefc  important  changes,  and  by  whofe  in- 
duftry  and  talents* the  new  commonwealth  has  not  proved  the 
total  annihilation  of  order.  We  need  not  reprefent  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  muft  attend  every  attempt  at  acquiring  an  impartial 
defeription  of  fo  many  and  fuch  elevated  perfonages.  Few  could 
be  found  hardy  enough  to  undertake  it.  The  Count  de  Mira- 
beau,  of  a  charafter  perhaps  the  moft  intricate,  but  of  talents 
at  leaft  equal  to  any,  is  reputed  the  author  of  the  work  before. 

/  us; 
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lis;  and  there  is  fufBcient  internal  evidence  to  give  more  than  a 
colour  to  fuch  a  conjecture.  Diftant  as  we  are  from  the  feene 
of  aCliofi^  and  recent  a^  many  of  the  originals  appear  on  the 
political  horizon,  ft  would  be  prefumptuous  to  fit  ih  judgment* 
on  many  of  them,  .we  fliall  only  obferve  in  general  that  we 
cannot  help  wiftiing  tHe  iitipartiality  of  the  noble  author  had 
been  equal  to  his  talentsl  ‘  That  though  the  work  abounds  with 
the  beft  chofeii  expreflions,  the  moft  glowing  colourings,  and 
moft  pointed  epithets,  yet  there  is  difcoverable  throughout  a  dif- 
pofition  to  lelTen  every  popular  character ;  and,  where  there  can 
be  no  competition  from  the  jnediocritv  of  talents,  an  afFeCtatipn 
of  candour,  a  readinefs  to  heighten  virtues  which  fcarcely  exift* 
and  to  bring  forward  abilities  which  were  never  before  fuf- ' 
pe£led*  Could  neither  the  laudable  warmth  of  juvenile  pa- 
triotifm,  the  well-known  and  well-tried  courage,  the  difinterefted 
conduct,  and  the  manly  firmnefs  at  the  moft  trying  period,  pro¬ 
cure  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  one  folitary  encomium  ?  Grant 
that  his  abilities  are  inconfiderable  in  the  .cabinet,  that  he  is 
greedy  of  popular  applaufe,’  and  that  he  has  exhibited  more  bold- 
nefs  than  conduCl  in  his  various  enterprifes ;  is  there  any  thing 
in  thefe  that  (hould  leflen  our  efteem  for  urbanity  of  manners^ 
genuine  benevolence,  and  the  moft  active  exertions  in  what  he 
conceived  the  beft  of  caufes  !  But  let  our  readers  judge  : 


‘PHILARETAS. 

*  (The  Marquis  dc  la  Fayette,  Commandant  of  the  Militia  of  the  City 
.i.  ..  .  of  Paris.) 

*  Philaretas,  finding  that  he  had  all  on  a  fudden  become  a  hero  at 
a  very  cheap  rate,  conceived  that  it  wouldjbe  equally  eafy  to.pafs 
himfcif  for  a  ftatefinan.  There  is  no  war  at  prefent,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terim  he  has  turned  politician.'  Nature  has  organifed  him  no  better 
for  an  orator  than  (he  had  formed  him  for  the  fchool  of  Mars  ;  but, 
in  fpite  of  nature,  he  has  declaimed  juft  as  he  conquered. 

‘  The  misfortune  of  Philaretas  is,  to  have  great  pretenfions  and 
trite  ideas.  He  has  undertaken  to  protedl  the  caufc  of  liberty;  nor 
that  he  feels  any  vocation  in  her  favour,  not  that  he  wiflies  to  fofter 
and  artift  her ;  but  he  hopes,  by  taking  the  fide  of  the  Icaft  numer¬ 
ous  party,  to  be  better  obferved;  and,  if  .he  be  condemned  to  be 
filent  at  Paris,  at  leaft  he  is  determined  to  be  known  in  the  countr}', 
where  he  raves  like  one  poffefled. 

‘  Philaretas  has  had  the  ingenuity  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  he  is 
the  author  of  the  American  revolution  ;  and  accordingly  he  prepares 
to  be  one  of  the  prime  adors  in  the  revolution  of  Prance.  He 
nilrtakes  clamour  for  glory  ;  the  furprife  of  a  cottage  for  a  martial 
viflory;  the  compliment  of  a  fword  for  an  undecaying  monument ; 
the  language  of  ceremony  for  the  breath  of  immortal  fame;  the 
routine  of  promotion  for  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  the  difplay  of 
conftitutional  valour  for  the  confiimmatlon  of  heroifm. . 

‘  He  loves  not  the  court,  becaufe  he  feels  himfelf  a  ftrangcr  to 
he  loves  not  fociety,  becaufe  every  marl  is  there  confined  to  his 
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niche  \  he  loves  not  the  fex,  becaufe,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  for* 
tune,  ti:cy  fubtrad  from  reputation.  Qn  the  other  hand,  he  lovcj 
clubs,  becaufe  there  one  gathers  up  the  ideas  of  other  men,  to  pro¬ 
duce  them,  upon  a  proper  occafion,  as  our  own ;  he  loves  foreigners, 
becaufe  they  are  not  very  ftrift  and  fcrupulous  in  anatomifing  us ;  he 
loves  fools,  becaufe  they  are  contented  to  liilen  and  admire. 

*  Philaretas  is  no  author ;  becaufe  to  the  characler  of  an  author 
there  are  required  argumentation,  difquiiition,  ftyle.  The  world 
judges  of  authors  with  feverity.  Are  they  frigid  ?  they  are  defpifed ; 
do  they  commit  millakcs  ?  they  are  laughed  at.  But  in  converfa- 
tion  fire  is  rather  defired  than  accuracy,  and  ornament  than  depth. 
The  man  of  accurate  dilHnftions^  is  there  treated  as  a  pedant;  and 
to  reafon  ill  is  cffentially  neceflary  to  him  that  would  converle 
agreeably. 

*  Philarctas  will  remain  faithful  to  the  party  he  has  chofen,  without 

being  very  able  to  aflign  to  himfelf  the  reafons  for  that  fidelity.  He 
knows  not  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  the  word  conftiiution ;  he 
knows  not  the  degree  of  power  that  mu  ft  neceffarily  be  referved  la 
the  executive  authority.  But  the  word  *  liberty*  lights  up  in  him 
the  train  of  ambition  ;  and  he  will  endeavour  to  know  what  to  do  with 
h  when  he  thinks  he  has  got  it.  ’ 

‘  He  formerly  attacked  a  minifter  in  difgrace*  with  as  little  malice 
as  he  now  difplays  difeernment.  Perfons  at  firft  imagined  that  fome 
great  project  was  about  to  difclofe  itfelf,  and  that  extraordinary  dif- 
coveries  would  fpeedily  be  made.  No  fuch  thing.  Philaretas  was 
in  no  fort  vindiftive,  and  he  pofleffed  no  information.  He  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  filling  with  his  name  the  mouths  of  the  cofTec-houfe 
otarors,  and  refle<ftion  came  too  late  to  remind  him  that  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  unfortunate  is  regarded  as  facred  by  the  man  of  true 
delicacy. 

*  What  can  fuch  a  man  as  Philaretas  do  in  a  national  affembly  ? 
Neither  good  nor  harm.  His  opinion  will  exaftly  coincide  with  that 
of  the  luajority  of  his  party.  There  is  a  fet  of  people  totally  inca¬ 
pacitated  to  think  for  themfelves  ;  they  have  juft  the  ability  to  defend 
the  opinion  that  another  has  dictated  to  them,  and  no  more;  and 
they  fecretly  do  themfelves  the  juftice  to  believe  that  they  Ihould  too 
frequently  tarnifti  their  reputation  if  they  adhered  faithfully  to  their 
own  dubious  and  uncertain  refledions. 

*  Such  is  Philarctas.  He  deferves  a  fort  of  renown  becaufe  he  has 
fiirpafled  the  majority  of  his  rivals.  Perhaps  he  is  himfelf  unac- 
Guainted  with  the  reafon  of  the  indulgence  he  has  obtained.  It  is, 
that  he  has  done  a  great  deal  with  the  humble  means  with  which 
nature  fiirnifticd  him.  The  world  has  applauded  in  him  what  he 
defired  to  be,  and  not  what  he  was.  Befide,  he  has  the  exterior  of 
modefty ;  and  connolifeurs  only  know  what  opinion  to  form  upon  that 
article. 

*  The  outlines  of  his  military  reputation  are  only  fketched,  and 
the  firft  war  that  occurs  muft  decide  upon  its  value.  His  reputation 

‘  ^  M.  de  la  Fayette  produced  an  impeachment  againft  M.  dc  Ca- 
lonne  In  the  Aflembly  of  Notables,  in  April  1787,  a  few  days  after 
bis  difmiillon  from  office. 
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as  U.  ftatefman  is  finidied  and  complete.  will  never  go  beyond 
what  we  have  already  feen  him.  Scanty  of  invention,  of  art,  of 
energy,  and  of  lungs,  and  ever  on  the  hunt  after  petty  fuccefles,  the 
dimenfions  of  his  clofet  are  the  exa6t  counterpart  of  the  dimeniions 
of  his  mind.* 

Though  the  following  partakes,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  fame 
levelling  dlfpofition  we  before  accufed  the  author  of,  yet  it 
abounds  with  fo  many  ftrong  and  judicious  aphorifms,  not  im¬ 
mediately  connefted  with  the  character,  that  we  cannot  but  offer 
it  to  our  readers  : 

‘STEPHAN  O. 

‘  {Mr.  Rabaud  de  Saint  Etienne ,  one  of  the  Minifets  of  the  French 

F  rot  eft  ant  Church.) 

‘  Stephano  writes  in  an  agreeable  and  interefting  fiyle  ;  he  fpeaks 
with  fweetnefs  and  eafe ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  a  man  of  reflection, 
ftill  lefe  a  ilatefman,  and  leall  of  all  a  philofopher.  He  conceives 
nothing  confiderable  or  fublime,  but  he  makes  his  advantages  of  cir- 
cumflances  as  they  occur.  He  has  not  become  an  author  from  the 
love  of  his  country;  he  has  merely  written  a  book.  With  him  the 
benefit  of  the  ftate  and  his  own  individual  advantage  go  hand  in 
hand ;  and,  if  no  favourable  revolution  occur  in  government,  he  at 
leall  hopes  for  a  revolution  in  his  private  affairs.  Does  any  one 
fpeak  of  Stephano  ?  We  are  ready  to  join  in  his  applaufe.  Is  it  Ste* 
phano  himfelf  with  whom  we  converfe?  We  fecretly  condemn  the 
precipitation  of  our  judgment. 

‘  Every  curate  longs  for  a  benefice ;  every  abbe  wifhes  to  be  a 
bifliop;  every  bifhop  defires  a  cardinal’s  hat:  and  every  cardinal  af- 
pires  to  the  papal  chair.  Do  the  principles  of  our  fedl  exclude  us 
from  thefc  honours  ?  We  fubllitute  the  name  of  a  patriarch  for  that 
of  a  pope.  For  whom  lhall  this  office  be  created,  if  not  for  a  zealous 
politician,  who  preaches  againfl  vaffalage  jull  as  he  preached  againfl: 
popery  ? 

‘  Stephano  is  unlike  the  majority  of  his  cloth,  bccaufe  he  loves 
toleration  as  much  as  they  love  the  principles  of  exclufion  and  mo¬ 
nopoly  ;  whether  it  be  that  one  of  the  religions  is  really  Icfs  mild 
than  the  other,  or  that  the  religion  of  the  minority  has  been  fo  long 
humbled,  as  to  aim  at  nothing  but  deliverance  from  its  prelcnt  de¬ 
gradation.  Stephano,  the  pillar  of  proteftantifm,  does  not,  like  his 
haughty  rivals,  reft  his  feet  upon  a  footftool  of  gold,  and  bear  his 
head  higher  than  the  clouds. 

^  ‘  In  almoft  all  bodies  of  men  officious  mediocrity  gains  more  viflo- 
ries  than  a  decided  genius.  Genius,  confident  in  its  advantages,  em¬ 
ploys  the  tone  of  defpotifm  and  abufes  its  rights ;  mediocrity  confeffes 
its  own  weaknefs,  propofes  its  ideas  with  modeft  hefitation,  and  feeks 
rather  to  earn  than  to  arreft  the  fuffrages  of  mankind.  In  flattering 
vanity  of  the  great  we  make  ourfclves  acceptable  to  them^  and 
in  foothing  the  weaknefs  of  the  ignorant  vulgar  we  incline  them  to 
our  opinion. 

*  Stephano  ufhered  in  his  perfonal  appearance  by  the  publication 
of  a  book.  This  book  tells  us  nothing  tnat  we  did  not  know  before. 
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But  it  has  cofle^cd  in  one  point  of  view  what  was  faid  in  books'©/ 
difquirition  and  dlfcovery.  The  mind  of  man,  ever  difpofed  to  in¬ 
dolence,  is  grateful  to  him  that  fpares  it  the  labour  of  refearch  and 
furniflies  a  chain  of  popular  reafoning  that  we  may  repeat  with  eclat 
10  a  fet  of  auditors  lefs  enlightened  than  ourfelves. 

*  Stephano  has  a  portion  rf  genius,  though  not  of  that  fort  which 
is  equal  to  the  prefent  fituation  of  France.  But  the  habit  of  com¬ 
menting  upon,  and  illullrating  the  ordinary  topics  of  theology,  wears 
out  the  underflarrding,  confumes  onr  valuable  time,  and  weakens  the 
clergies  of  the  intellectual  faculty.  VVhy  (hould  we  deny  that  the 
national  alTembly  has  dwelt  too  much  upon*  the  miniKenefs  of  dcttril, 
and  that  the  paflion  or*  difplaying  oratorical  powers  has  fpun  out  and 
procrailinated  the  decifion  of  prirTci pies'?  Of  all  the  men  who  enter 
thofe  walls,  Stephano  would  be  molt  puzzled  to  exculpate  himfelf  from 
this  accufation. 

‘  The  exillence  which  he  defires  Is  in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
Firfl  a  miffionary,  then  an  apollle,  lail  of  all  a  pontiff,  he  afpires  to 
another  fort  of  glory.  We  pretend  not  to  affign  the  exaft  bounds  of 
his  fuccefs.  At  any  rate  he  has  lucceeded  in  refeuing  his  name  from 
the  level  of  the  obfeure  multitude,  and  ranking  it  among  thofe  of  the 
acknowledged  coadjutors  of  the  prefent  revolution  ;  a  revolution  re- 
fpcdling  which  ncT  one  can  fix  the  precife  period  vVhen-it  will  take 
place,  and  few  can  even  tell  whether  it  will  take  place  at  all. 

'  ‘  If  we  had  not  faid  that  we  are  wholly  filent  on  the  article  of  pro¬ 
bity,  becaufe  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
affembly,  we  (hould  be  bound  in  all  juftice  to  do  homage  to  the 
probity  of  Stephano.*^ 

But  let  us  fee  how  the  fuppofed  author  deferibes  himfelf ; 

•  I  R  A  M  B  A. 

*  (Confit  de  Miraleau^  Author  cf  ConJtJerations  on  the'Ch'der  of  Cincin* 
ftatus  ;  Doubts  reffeSling  the  Nansigation  of  the  Schelde ;  Di/quijitions 
en  the  Bank  of  St.  Charles  y  on  the  Water-^*^orks  of  t^aris,  and  on  the 
the  Caife  d^Efcomtte ;  Impeachment  of  the  Stock-jobbers  ;  P'houghts  on 
Lett  res  de  Cachet ;  on  the  Ofjee  of  Stadt  holder  i  on  the  P  ruffian  Mo* 
narchy  ;  Secret  Hifltry  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  iSc.  (Ac,  (Ac.J 

*  Iramba  would  have  been  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  men  that  ever  e.x- 
ified  if  his  unruly  paffions  had  hot  always  been  at  war  with  his  ge¬ 
nius.  Like  the  bee,  he  extracts  honey  from  every  thing  around 
him,  without  the  bafenefs  of  theft,  or  the  infliftion  of  injury.  He 
rcfcmblcs  thofe  rivers  that,  in  their  m^jeftic  courfe,  receive  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  a  thoufand  dreams,  and  the  diverfified  wealth  of  every 
neighbouring  mountain  ;  and  then  pour  into  the  ocean  with  an  ex- 
panfion  of  furface  that  is  at  once  aftonilhing  and  fublime.  Contro- 
verfy  animates  Iramba,  and  gives  new  energy  to  his  mind..  Ardent 
and  vigorous,  he  draws  out  the  latent  force  of  his  adverfarj\  The 
antagonill  excels  himfelf,  collcds  all  his  pow'ers  and  qualifications, 
and  employs  every  expedient  of  artifice  and  convidtion.  Iramba 
liftens,  refleds,  is  inftrudtd  ;  he  either  defeats  his  opponent  with  his 
own  weapons,  or  paffes  quietly  on  and  referves  them  for  a  more  im¬ 
portant  occaiion. 

^  «  He 
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•  *  He  5s  prefent  at  a  debate :  the  difputants  adhere  fcrupuloudy  to 
the  arts  of  logic,  and  inquire  little  after  the  dictates  of  perfuafion. 
Diffident  of  their  ,own  capacity,  they  have  recourfc  to  the  aids  of 
authority  and  the  deduftions  of  hiftorical  faft.  Iramba  purfues  the 
train  of  their  reafoning,  rejects  with  contempt  their  limping  and 
flow-paced  method,  fcans  vvith  a  penetrating  eye  the  fadls  that  arc 
ftated,  obferves  their  true  bearings  and  inference,  and  mailers  in  an 
hour  what  mull  elfe  have  coil  him  the  lludy  of  a  day. 

‘  There  are  men,  laborious  in  calculation  and  remark,  that  hav# 
never  aimed  to  acquire  the  art  of  explaining  their  obfervatioiis. 
There  are  others  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  faculty  of  difeovery 
and  invention,  but  who  have  not  the  fecret  of  enlightening  the  un- 
derftandings  of  others.  There  are  perfons  who  prefer  perfpicuity 
and  elegance  to  the  grand  and  the  fublime.  Iramba  eftimates  each 
man  at  his  juft  value,  hears  them  all,  and  reproduces  their  ideas  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  fplendour  of  eloquence.  Each  man  recognifes  his 
ow’n  method  of  confiderlng  the  fubjedl,  but  he  finds  that  method  em- 
belliftied,  and  he  does  not  dare  to  complain. 

*  Men's  minds  are  as  various  as  their  faces.  This  man  takes  his 
departure  from  a  fingle  idea ;  but  he  modifies  it  in  a  thoufand  ways, 
he  applies  it  to  a  thoufand  fubjefts,  he  builds  upon  it  a  fyftein  of 
the  moft  extenfive  application.  That  man  has  a  Itridl  and  fevere 
logic,  he  connefts  diflevered  principles,  he  hangs  upon  them  im¬ 
portant  confequences,  he  conftantly  gives  to  the  truth  he  would  in- 
force  the  moft  irrefiftible  evidence.  A  third  is  gifted  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  flow  of  ufeful  conceptions  that  he  brings  in  as  a  tribute  to 
the  general  weal ;  he  enlarges  his  talent  by  the  honefty  of  his  zeal, 
and  he  inforces  his  zeal  by  the  refpe(flability  of  his  eloquence.  Still 
another  has  made  mankind  his  ftudy,  in" the’  world,  in  books,  in  the 
midft  of  important  adion ;  habituated  to  contemplate,  he  fees  the 
charaders  of  men  under  all  their  different  appearances  ;  endowed 
with  a  felicity  of  defeription,  he  paints  the  moft  ftrlking  likeneffcs. 
Iramba  identifies  himfelf  with  thefe  four  perfonages ;  he  appropriates 
their  faculties,  he  increafes  them  from  his  own  ftock,  he  appears  a 
Coloffus.  There  are  many  men  in  Iramba,  but  you  never  lee  any 
thing  but  himfelf.  Surely  he  who  poffeffes  the  talent  of  engroffing 
human  underftanding  is  entitled  to  fill  the  iirft  fiiuation!  Accord- 
ingly  his  rivals  yield  to  him  the  palm,  and  are  consented  to  occupy 
the  fecond  place. 

‘  The  herd  of  writers,  echos  of  the  unrefleding  multitude,  deny 
that  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  merit  of  his  performances.  An  error, 
if  ever  there  was  one.  He  conceived  them  all ;  he  reared  them  all. 
The  archited  has  indeed  the  columns  formed  to  his  hands,  he  does 
not  paint  the  ceilings,  he  does  not  execute  the  ornaments  of  the 
building  ;  but  he  drew  the  plan,  he  laid  out  the  apartments,  he 
chofe  the  fpecies-  of  the  decorations ;  it  is  he  that  built  the  palace, 
the  workmanihip  of  which  is  praifed,  or  the  defeds  of  which  are 
criticlfed.  It  has  been  faid  that  all  comparifons  have  their  weak 
tides;  I  affert  of  the  prefent,  that  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

^  *  Iramba  does  not  fct  either  his  pen  or  his  opinion  to  fale.  He 
follows  cxadly  the  oppofue  maxim,  he  puflics  it  as  far  as  it  will  gc>. 
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and  it  Is  on  that  fide  perhaps  that  his  moral  charadler  is  moft  vulner¬ 
able.  It  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  the  explanation  of  this  curious 
feature.  He  believes  that  the  fccret  of  gaining  men  to  your  fide  and 
cxiorting  their  fuffrages,  is,  to  be  always  in  the  right;  and,  for  that 
purpole,  to  utter  upon  all  occafions  the  exad  truth.  He  adopts  this 
method  by  fo  much  the  more  willingly,  becaufe  no,  projedt  can  be 
more  interefting  or  more  new  than  that  of  fpeaking  truth.  But  this 
fecret,  evidently  important  as  it  is,  leads  to  the  moft  alarming  con- 
fequences.  It  not  only  arms  againft  you  a  whole  hoft  of  enemies, 
*but  it  leads  to  the  perpetual  violation  of  gratitude  and  friendlhip. 
He  who  profcffes  to  conceal  nothing  that  may  be  ufeful  to  the  multi¬ 
tude,  mufl  neceffarily  reveal  the  manoeuvres  of  thofe  who  are  only 
rich  becaufe  other  men  are  ignorant.  Take,  for  example,  the  book 
entitled  Denonciation  de  I  Agiotage  (Impeachment  of  the  Stockjobbers) ; 
the  maxim  of  fpeaking  truth  in  this  inftance  involved  the  ruin  of 
two  hundred  individuals.  In  this  number  there  were  credulous  per- 
fons,  perfons  drawn  in  by  the  power  of  circumftances,  perfons  inti¬ 
mately  connedled  with  the  friends  of  their  deftroyer.  In  this  piti- 
lefs  office  he  difobliges  friendlhip,  violates  the  decorums  of  fociety, 
and  facrifices  his  own  feelings  of  gratitude  at  the  (hrine  of  that  auftere 
truth,  which  is  ever  inexorable,  and  difdains  to  parley  with  the  af- 
fedlions  and  charities  of  human  (bciety.  To  make  myfelf  ftill  better 
underftood,  I  will  fuppefe  that  Iramba  had  written  a  book  like  the 
Secret  Hiftory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  • ;  he  would  have  thought  of 
but  one  objeA,  the  inftrudlion  and  illumination  of  his  conftituents ; 
he  would  have  imagined  that  the  confideration  of  humbling  the  va¬ 
nity  and  felf-importance  of  individuals  was  of  no  weight,  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  ncceffity  and  indifpenfiblcnefs  of  truth ;  an  appre- 
henfion  of  this  fort  would  not  have  Hopped  him  for  a  moment.  He 

f  ratified  no  enmity  againft  any  individual ;  he  faw  nothing  in  them 
ut  mediums  for  the  inculcation  of  truth.  It  may  be  perceived,  from 
thefe  illulirations,  to  what  lengths  the  principle  of  exhibiting  truth  in 
all  its  evidence  may  eafily  lead.  ^ 

'  It  is  fo  true  that  Iramba  is  irritated,  tormented  with  this  pro- 
penfity,  that  he  of  confequence  neglects  extremely  the  gratification 
of  perfonal  revenge.  What  w  ould  become  of  a  mafs  of  pigmies  if 
Hercules  raifed  up  his  club?  Would*  fo  much  as  a  trace  of  his  ad- 
verfaries  remain  upon  the  field  of.battle,  if  this  Achilles  defeended  into 
it  in  his  celellial  panoply  ? 

‘  Amidft  the  unruly  paffions  that  quartered  themfelves  upon  his 
youth,  after  an  adolefcence,  deferted  and  untrained  by  a  father  too 
eagerly  occupied  by  his  own  fame  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  of 
his  Tons,  and  by  a  mother  who  was  continually  bufied  in  odious  dif- 
putes  with  her  own  fervants^  commenced  thofe  frequent  follies  that 
rendered  too  confpicuous  a  young  man,  whom  the  ardour  of  his 
paffions  and  the  effervcfcence  of  the  fublimeft  talents  converted  into 
a  fort  of  prodigy.  Driven  to  extremity  by  the  feveriiics  of  a  father 


♦  One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  and  interefting  political  produce 
(ions  of  (be  prefi^nt  age. 

bufied 
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buficd  in  inventing  the  meaps  of  repairing  his  errors,  cmBarrafled  to 
difeover  ways  of  I'upporting  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  a  circumitance 
upon  which  a  young  man  lays  an  extraordinary  llrcfs,  it  was  eafy 
that  he  Ihould  lofe  himfelf  in  the  road  to  happinefs.  The  enemies  of 
Iramba  difeoyered  in  that  ftofmy  period  a  long  feries  of  errors.  The 
philofopher  will  ftudy  it,  that  he  may  obferve  how  the  fame  man, 
whom  paflion  blinds  in  the  firll  inftahee,  afterwards  finds  in  himfelf  th6 
power  of  efcaping  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  the  love- of  pleafurc 
entangled  him  ;  in  how  great  a  degree  the  millakes  of  the  heart Tur- 
m(h  pretences  to  malignity,  and  diet  for  calumny;  and‘how  farcir- 
cum fiances  change  the  charafter  of  aflions.  There  is  a  chain  that  con- 
neds  overfight  with  imprudence,  imprudence  with  error,  error  wntli 
the  breach  of  propriety,  the  breach  of  propriety  with  mifearriage, 
mifearriage  with  injufiice,’  injufticc  with  guilt,  guilt  with  profligacy, 
and  profligacy  with  all  that  is  enormous.  Iramba  fought  to  be 
agreeable,  he  found  himfelf  beloved,  he  undertook  to  Icduce,  h^ 
confummated  his  defigpi,  he  ravifhed  the  conqu'efi  he  had  made  from 
the  vengeance  of  jealoufy  and  the  arms  of  power.  In  the  eye  of 
the  law  this  was  a  rape,  a  crime  ^  in  the  .eye  of  morality  it  was 
unjuft ;  in  that  of  phil^ophy  it  was  a  delirium,  excufed  by  the  /ever 
of  love  and  the  violence  of  an'inflammable  pel'ibd  of  life. 

^  He  that  would  judge  fairly  of  Iramba  muft'  forget  the  m'ulti- 
tude  of  falfe  calculations  and  inconfiderate  procedures  of  which  he 
has  been  at  once  the  ador  and  the  vidim*;  rmifi  recoiled  that  he 
has  been  punilhed  with  a  feverity,  that  he  has  been  treated  with^an 
unkindfnefs,  beyond  all  example  5  muft  allow,  that  few  rhen  are  en¬ 
dowed,  like  him,  with  a  difpofition  ardent  to  improve,  as  well  as 
prompt  to  abufe  every  thing;  and  muft  confefs  ^at  this  volcano 
has  thrown  Gilt  a  fufaftance  capable  of  being  greatly  ufeful  to  a  na¬ 
tion.  Misfortune,  or  rather  the  occafion  to  llfuggic  againft  it,  has 
given  him  fortitude  and  courage;  the  neceflity  of  defending  his  cha- 
rader  has' taught  him  the  art  of  public  fpeaking,  and  made ‘him  an 
orator ;  compulfory  folitude,  and  the  hope  of  beguiling  the  hours  of 
retreat,  have  com  erted  application  and  the  art  of  improving  the  hours 
of  leifure  into  habit. 

‘  H  is  principles  are  found  and  moderate,#  and,  when  confidered  as 
a  fyftem,’  their  truth  will  be  found  irrefiftible.  I  apply  to  them  the 
name  of  moderate  for  the  inftrudion  of  thofe  who  confound  warmth 
of  expfeflion  and  palfionatenefs  of  judgment.  He  is  .even  capable 
of  an  unlooked-for  compofujre  in  the  midft  of  popular  violence.  •  It 
is  but  little  fufpeded  that  he  is  one  of  thofe  men  over  whom'  true 
genius,  real  ability,  has  the'  greateft  afcendancy.  He  eiiimates 
lightly  enough  literati,  an  academician,  the  laborious  conftrudor  of 
pompous  nothings;  but  he  conceives  an  involuntary  ai  d  a  deep  rc- 
fped  for  him  who  has  refourccs  in  his  own  mind,  and  who‘  has  im¬ 
proved  real  talents  by  the  acquifition  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

^  An  inconteftible  proof  of  a  great  mind  is  to  be-found  in  this 
clrcumftance,  when  a  man  attaches  himfelf  to  one  objedt,  and  re- 
uounces  every  other  fpecies  of  glory.  Thii  is  to  demand  no  fmall 
fiicrifice,  efpecially  fro'm  men  of.  extenfive  capacity,  and  at  a  period^ 
when,  to  obtain  the  verditl  of  renown,  it  is  ncccffary  to  prefer  a  clear 
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and  indlfputable  title.  Iramba  himfelf  will  fee,  in, this  firft  fitting 
of  the  States-generaly  that,  if  he  have  been  the  firft  to  feize  upou 
the  palm  of  eloquence,  he  has  rivals  that  will  afpire  to  a  (hare  ia 
the  prize. 

^  He  alTociatcs  in  his  literary  labour  minds  of  too  feeble  a  texture. 
Phlloftetes  was  the  companion  of  Hercules,  becaufe  wherever  Her. 
jicules  was  not,.  Philodetes  was  a  hero.  Diomedes  was  worthy  to 

enter  the  lills  with  his  Achilles..  But  a  S - ,  an  N-^,  and  an 

N— — are  not  qualified  even  for  the  fuite  of  Iramba.  He  becomes 
^nthufadic  in  a  man's  favour,  and  .his  officious  imagination  blindly 
aferibes  to  Him  qualities,  the  want  of  which  his  founder  judgment 
fpeeJily  deteds. 

*  Iramba  has  not  always  been  judged  with  this  impartiality, 
Peace  to  their  libels!  Who  would  move  the  excrements  of  this  in- 
fedious  fink|  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  exhalations  f  But  a  pamphlet 
has  appeared,  in  which  a  celebrated  painter  has  delineated  in  the 
true  Ityle  ^i$  man,  who  forces  his  enemies  to  hear  him,  if  he  do  not 
force  them  to  be  filent/ 


*  If  we  thought  our  readers  were  not  tired  of  thls;panegyric,  in 
.which  there  is  hardly  an  attempt  at  difguifing  the  defign  of 
drawing  a  perfeft  charafler,  we  would  prefent  them  with  a  note 
almoft  as  long  as  the  text.*  Let  the  following  quotation  ferve  as 
a  (ample  of  the  whole :  * 


^  Nothing  is  more  rare  than  a  man  of  true  force  and  elevation; 
nothing  is  more  rare  than  the  union  of  thefe  qualities  with  indufiry 
and  application  ;  nothing  is  more  rare  than  to  join  to  a  coinpreTienfive 
intclleft  and  profound  fciencc  an  unalterable  courage,  a  complete  fu- 
periority  to  the  allurements  of  the  world ;  nothing  is  more  rare  than 
to  add  to  thefe  extraordinary  requifites  an  ardent  and  impetuous  elo* 
quence,  that  fubjugates  the  opinion^  of  mankind ; ,  •  •  nothing  is 
more  rare*— — 


than  to  hear  a  man  exhauft  a  language,  replete  with  brilliancy, 
of  every  ftrong  expreflion  in  praife  of  himfelf. 

Happy  nation!  to  pofl'efs  an  hero  whofe.only  moral  failing  is 
an  irrejijlihle  love  of  truth  need  hardly  obferve  how  art¬ 


fully  the  Impeachment  of  the  Stockjobbers  is  tacked  to  the 
Hijlory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin^  that  the  motive  to  each  publication 
mi^ht  (eem  the  author^s  exalted  failing.  But  was  it  this  irre- 


might  (eem  the  author^s  exalted  faUing.  But  was  it  this  irre- 
(iftible  attachment  to  truth  that  made  him  dive  into  the  myfte- 
•ries  of  the  Pruffian  court,  recommend  himfelf  to  Prince  Henry 
^nd  others,  under  the  guife  of  fiiend(hip,  and  immediately  after- 
>yards  pu|>li(b  their  weakneiTes  to  the  world*  Is  it  by  an 


« 

*  *  PerfoBs  concerned  in  the  Courier  de  Provence,  a  New’s  Letter, 
publilhcd  by  Mirabeau.  The  author  in  the  preceding  ientence  has 
cpnfoiinded  Diomedes  and  Patroclus, 

unbounded 
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unbounded  love  of  truth,  which  can  bend  to  nothing,  that  men 
acquire  the  confidence  and  penetrate  into  the  fecrets  of  others  ? 
and  does  this  fame  weaknefs  induce  them,  after  having  betrayed 
this  confidence,  to  affert  that  their  only  motive  for  it  was — to 
Jnftruft  and  illuminate  their  conftituents  ? 

The  fecond  volume  is  of  a  later  date,  as  may  be  traced  by  the 
fuperior  confidence  the  writer  exprefles  of  the  permanency  of  the 
new  conftitution*  It  is  introduced  by  a  moft  ingenious  apology 
for  private  caricaturing  \  not  merely  as  it  is  connedled  with  public 
a£ls,  when  direfted  againft  public  characters,  but  becaufe  where 
the  defcription  is  unjuft  ‘  the  criticifms  that  point  out  where  the 
‘  Ijkenefs  is  deficient,  themfelves  fupply  what  the  firft  perform- 
^  ance  wants.  The  remarks  of  the  author,  and  the  remarks 
f  he  extorts  from  others,  will  complete  the  inftruClion  of  him 
^  who  examines  the  portrait.*  This  is  certainly  juft  with  regard 
to  public  meafures,  becaufe  all  are  fo  much  interefted  in  them 
that  they  v/ill  continue  to  inform  themfelves,  till  by  degrees 
truth  finds  its  wav  through  every  labyrinth  and  perplexity.  But 
will  it  not  often  nappen  that  the  charadler  of  an  individual  (hall 
be  calumniated  by  a  lively  and  witty  writer  who  well  under- 
ilands  the  tafte  of  the  town,  while  the  anfwers,  though  they 
may  bring  conviftion  to  the  few  that  read  them,  will  be  too 
fpiritlefs  to  become  popular,  and,  the  fubjeil  being  temporarj^, 
feall  die  before  the  truth  is  difcovered  ?  Or,  which  is  more 
common,  may.  not  the  calumny  be  conveyed  in  a  vehicle  that 
reaches  every  one,  while  the  folitary  anfwers  are  only  announced 
to  every  greedy  j>erufer  of  a  fable  that  would  be  no  longer  in- 
tcrefting  if  it  were  known  to  be  falfe.  In  this  introduction  the 
author  hints  at  an  intention  of  giving  portraits  of  the  ladies. 
But  here  again  his  amiable  weakneffes  expofe  him  to  the  danger 
of  ^  partiality  for  that‘  delightful  and  all-commanding  fex,  that 
^  has  indeed  many  faults,  but  that  has  ftill  a  greater  number  of 
‘  thofe  features,  which  we  might  cenfiire  without  being  guilty 
y  of  calumny,  but  which  it  might  be  ftill  eafier  to  praife  without 
‘  the  imputation  of  flattery.’  We  need  not  obferve  how  ex- 
cufable  this  failing  of  our  author’s  will  be  in  the  meridian  of 
Paris. 

The  portraits  in  this  fecond  volume  are  drawn  in  the  fame 
mafterly  ftyle  as  the  former,  and,  on  the  whole,  liable  to  fewer 
exceptions.  The  following  of  a  well-known  charafter  will  be 
interefting  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  has  indeed  much  to  re¬ 
commend  it : 

C  L  I  T  O  P  H  O  N. 

*  (Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Archhijhop  of  Strajlourg.) 

^  Clitophon  has  trufted  to  a  venerable  name  to  adorn  him  with 
glory,  and  has  fought  to  arrive  at  fortune  by  the  flowery  path  of 
pleafure.  He  had  that  fort  of  capacity  which  is  graceful  at  twenty- 

*  five. 
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five,  and  ridiculous  at  fifty, 
thoughtlefl’nefs  partakes  of  a£ 
when  it  is  the  fad  refult  of  an  j 

‘  Notliing  is  more  injurious 
panied  with  confiderable  qual 
ability  to  fill  them ;  than  an  eh 
Ihould  adorn  it. 

■  *  The  mind  of  CHtophon  is 
tion,  but  is  crowded  with  falfe 
truth ;  a  vulgar  credulity  is  the 

*  He  had  a  place  at  court  \vl 
ambition  if  he  had  not  poffcfle 
tain  another,  which  for  his  glc 
had  ever  been  bellowed  upon  h 
fo  nothing  was  for  him  to  do  nc 
aftive  faw  him  contemptible. 

^  The  profeflion  we  have  chc 
of  ftridnefs  that  ought  to  char 
that  aflion  in  one  man  which 
ciety  is  fufficiently  indulgent;  1 
a  certain  publicity  in  our  relaxa 

*  Misfortunes  that  are  occafi 
misfortunes  that  are  caufed  by  i 
fibility,  but  quickly  leave  us  co 

*  The  life  of  CHtophon  has 
£rft  we  faw  him  flight  and  ft 
in  the  third,  icy  and  unfeeling, 
tious  as  a  farmer* general,  fpeci 
his  commerce  with  the  fex  mor 
dents  hypocritical  knaves,  anc 
and  tl>e  lofs  of  reputation. 

*  It  is  the  common>place  ai 
equally  callous  to  favours  and 
the  fame  ftyle  the  quack  and  tl 
with  vice,  and  employs  virtue  \ 
dependents,  but  never  has  a  frie 
the  pangs  of  exile  ;  whofe  affal 
is  oilentation  ;  whofe  religion  i 
greateft  of  evils,  and  would  pr 
neceflary  to  rellore  an  injured  rt 

‘  CHtophon  is  for  ever  tcllin 
mankind  has  done  every  thing 
them  ?  In  the  laft  inflance  they 
aflembly,  that  is  the  arbiter  of 
embrace  the  rights  of  the  peop 
by  difintereflednefs,  by  elpqueni 
enemies  an  eternal  filence  rcfpe 
a  right  to  reftore  its  reputation  i 

*  Let  him  reftore  to  the  ftate 
muft  (hare  if  the  ftate  did  not  exei 
and  let  him  by  a  life  of  honour 
thirty  years  !  [Let  him  difeard  il 
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tt’is  impoftible  to  forefee  that,  \\t 
ceed  at*  their  firlt  attempt  in  placii 
the  nations  that  have  diverted 
veftiges  of  tyranny.  Let  us  recolh 
with  his  name,  and  that  encoura 
firuftions  upon  fo  excellent  a  mpe 
‘  I  do  not  commend  Clcinoti  I 
the  people,  but  becaufe  he  prefe- 
mer  it  fulficed  to  awaken  the  pa 
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fty.  There  is  a  period  in  human  life  wheit 
of  activity  and  candour;  there  is  a  period 
of  an  abortive  underftanding. 
jurious  than  a  confiderable  name  unaccom- 


le  qualifications;  than  high  offices  without 
n  an  elevated  rank  without  that  dignity  which 


5hon  is  not  only  deflitute  of  ufeful  informa- 
;h  falfe  ideas ;  illufion  there  fills  the  place  of 
y  is  the  fubllitute  of  religion, 
ourt  which  might  have  fixed  the  defires  of  his 
poflcfled  it.  He  made  every  facrifice  to  ob- 
r  his  glory  he  ought  to  have  abandoned,  if  it 
upon  him.  7'he  fecret  for  Clitophon  to  be 
to  do  nothing ;  the  fame  moment  that  faw  him 
mbic. 

lave  chofen  muft  always  deteripine  the  degree 
to  charaderife  our  manners.  We  laugh  at 
which  we  execrate  in  another.  Human  fo- 


Igent ;  but  it  forbids,  under  pain  of  contempt, 
ir  relaxations. 


Ire  occafioned  by  imprudence  excite  our  pity ; 
ufed  by  intrigue  may  excite  a  momentary  fen- 
ive  us  cold  a»>d  indifferent, 
phon  has  beep  divided  into  three  afts :  in  the 
It  and  fuperficial ;  in  the  fccond,  intriguing; 
infeeling.  Amorous  as  a  grenadier,  oftenta. 
ral,  fpeculating  as  an  adventurer,  he  found  in 
fex  mortification  and  contempt,'  in  his  depen- 
ives,  and  in  his  fpeculations  ruinous  law>fuits 


on.  •  . 

-place  and  undiferiminated  charaftef  that  is 
urs  and  to  affronts;  that  receives  in  exactly 
:k  and  the  man  of  fclence ;  that  amufes  itfelf 
s  virtue  as  its  refource ;  that  has  a  few  flavifh 
las  a  friend ;  that  forgets  in  the  arms  of  beauty 
lofe  affability  is  cowardice;  whofe  generofity 
•eligion  is  terror  ;  who  regards  -labour  as  the 
vould  prefer  the  bafeft  obfcuriiy  to  the  efforts 
njured  reputation. 

^er  telling  us  that  he  is  fick  of  mankind  ;  yet 
ry  thing  for- him,  and  what  has  he  done  for 
ice  they  have  fummoned  hini  to  the  augull 
:biter  of  our  future  deftinies.  Let  Clitophon 
the  people  and  the  caufe  of  liberty  ;  let  him 
eloquence,  and  by  courage,  impofe  upon  his 
ice  refpeding  the  paft,  and  give  his  parti  fans 
station  from  its  aihes! 
the  date  that  immenfe  wealth  which  the  poor 
i  not  exert  itfelf  for  the  extirpation  of  poverty; 
f  honourable  fimplicity  expiate  the  luxury  of 
difeard  the  hoary  flatterers  that  furround  him, 

and 
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at,  viftors  over  prejudice,  they  would  fuc, 
placing  themfelves  upon  an  equality  witl^ 
erted  themfelves  the  moft  flowly  of  the 
recolledt  the  documents  that  he  fan6lioncd 
icouraged  the  bailliages  tO/form  their  in- 
a  model ! 

non  becaufe  he  gained  the  affeftions  of 
preferv'cd  their  attachment.  To  the  for- 
le  partiality  of  the  citizens  for  this  po¬ 
of  Bourbon  ;  but  td  the  latter  there  was 
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and  that  build  their  varying  projefts  and  their  ambitious  hopes  upoa 
his  infatiable  vanity  and  his  unconquerable  indolence  ! 

*  Alas!  there  is  a  period  in  human  life  when  the  foul  lofes  all  its 
clafticity.  There  is  a  decay  in  'our  moral,  as  well  as  in  our  natural 
faculties.  All  that  remains  is  the  memory,  or  at  (noft  the  tranfient 
glimmerings  of  capacity;  and  in  thofe  cruel  moments  we  feel  at 
once  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  our  inability  to  execute  it.  In  the 
air  of  a  court  the  man  ufually  ceafes  to  exill  as  foon  as  he  arrives  at 
manhood.  What  remains  for  him  to  do  ?  To  be  beneficent  in  his 
decay.  Thanks  be  to  nature,  there  is  need  neither  of  talents,  nor 
effort,  nor  application,  in  order  to  do  good ! 

*  Clitophon  will  devote  his  laft  moments  to  the  exercife  of  reli¬ 
gion.  The  readinefs  of  his  faith  in  things  fupernatural,  the  venera¬ 
tion  with  which  he  is  imprefled  for  the  marvellous  *,  fufiiciently  fhew 
the  fate  that  awaits  him.  He  mull  have  a  good  fort  of  piety,  full 
of  fuperftition,  as  before  a  fprinkling  of  miracles,  and  the  ufual  pro- 
mife  of  penetrating  fuccefsfully  into  the  darknefs  of  futurity;  futu- 
j-ity,  the  fcare-crow  of  feeble  minds,  whofe  defire  is  to  lofe  nothing 
of  this  world,  and  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of  another.’ 

The  latl  fentence  feems  rendered  obfeure  by  an  error  of  the 
tranllator  or  printer. — The  following  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
^very  good  man  will  hope  is  a  juft  portrait : 


*  (Duke  d* Orleans.) 

*  A  youth  of  voluptuoufnefs  did  not  promife  to  the  caufe  of  li¬ 
berty  fo  zealous  a  defender  and  fo  valuable  an  apoftle.  There  are 
faults  that  are  lefs  our  own  than  thofe  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
The  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  held  out  an  invitation 
to  pleafure.  Aufterity  was  out  of  place  in  a  community  where  grati¬ 
fication  reigned  without  control,  demon  yielded  to  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  the  age  dilated  to  him,  and  he 
obeyed  it.  He  found  that  it  deferves  the  name  of  calamity  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  in  early  youth  with  an  infinuating  charafter. 

*  The  defire  of  comparing  two  rival  nations  conduced  demon  re¬ 
peatedly  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  He  defired  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  two  countries  in  Europe  which  have  reached  the 
higheft  degree  of  civilifation  ;  which  are  indeed  full  of  defers,  im- 
perfeft  in  their  government,  but  decidedly  fuperlor  to  every  one  of 
their  neighbours.  .  He  perceived  that  it  is  their  emulation  that  gives 
nutriment  to  their  induftry,  and  that  enables  them  always  to  equal, 
never  to  furpafs  each  other.  He  faw  that  the  fituation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  not  more  defirable  in  one  country  than  in  the  other,  and 
that,  exclufively  of  the  criminal  jurifpriidence,  there  was  little  that 
France  need  envy  /^‘Britain. 

‘  She  has  preceded  us  in  the  adoption  of  liberty,  and  it  was  doubt- 
kfs  with  her  that  demon  imbibed  the  generous  principles  that  have 
eledlrified  the  nation.'  He  profeffed  them  at  a  period  when  it  was 
unknown  what  reception  Frenchmen  would  give  them,  and  when  it 


?  The  author  here  alludes  to  his  connexion  with  Count  Cagiioilro 
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tt’as  impolTible  to  forefee  that,  vidlors  over  prejudice,  they  would  fuc, 
cecd  at  their  firlt  attempt  in  placing  themfelves  upon  an  equality  vvitlj 
the  nations  that  have  diverted  themfelves  the  moft  flowly  of  the 
veftiges  of  tyranny.  Let  us  recoiled  the  documents  that  he  fandioned 
with  his  name,  and  that  encouraged  the  bailliages  tO/form  their  in- 
flrudions  upon  fo  excellent  a  modd ! 

‘  I  do  not  commend  Cleihon  becaufe  he  gained  the  affedions  of 
the  people,  but  becaufe  he  preferved  their  attachment.  To  the  for¬ 
mer  it  fufficed  to  awaken  the  partiality  of  the  citizens  for  this  po- 
pular  branch  of  the  Uoufe  of  Bourbon  ;  but  t6  the  latter  there  was 
requifite  a  conqueft  over  himfelf,  and  that  of  no  common  fpecies. 
Clemqn  has  friends  in  fpite  of  his  rank,  becaufe  he  is  himfelf  the 
friend  of  thofe  whom  he  admits  into  his  familiarity.  His  dependeriu 
are  contented  and  happy;  for  when  our  fervices  are  unconrtrainea, 
our  duties  convert  *  into  pleafures. 

*  Clemon  is  generous ;  tl:c  people  have  derived  from  him  fucccur 
and  relief,  men  of  letters  have  been  benefited  by  his  patronage  ;  and 
the  animofity  of  a  few  individuals,  who  were  irritated  by  the  lofs  of 
an  agreeable  promenade  t>  has  been  well  exchanged  for  the  applaufss 
of  Kurope.  foreigners  of  all  countries  are  agreed  that  there  is  no 
edifice  that  prefents  fuch  a  combination  of  wealth,  conveniences,  and 
delight.  You  may  here  find  luxury  and  limplicity,.  folitude  and  difli- 
pation,  the  amufements  of  the  open  air  and  theatrical  entertainments, 
the  tranquillity  of  clubs,  and  the  tumultuous  feenes  of  a  coffee-houfe. 
Thefe  different  views  of  focial  life  have  all  of  them  their  pleafures, 
perhaps  all  of  them  their  utility. 

^  It  is  fp  much  the  more  agreeable  to  praife  Clemon  in  a  certain 
refpedt,  becaufe  his  country  has  not  flattered  him.  He  feryed  it  whi 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  paying  a  debt.  What  is  a  campaign,  what 
is  the  gain  of  a  battle,  in  comparifon  of  w  hatever  may  forward,  may 
determine,  may  complete  a  revolution  ? 

*  Wars  depopulate  a  ftate ;  virtuous  examples  may  alter  its  cha- 
rafter;  the  courage  of  the  heart  may  advance  them  to  a  degree  of 
Iplendqur  that  the  moll  brilliant  conquefls  could  never  beftow. 

*  Clemon  chofe  a  lingular  method  to  conduft  his  children  t? 
the  moral  goal  that  he  had  marked  out  for  thein.  It  required  no 
deep  philofophy  to  infpire  the  attempt,  and  fuccefs  has  attended  upon 
its  execution.  Why  (hould  not  a  woman  of  intelleftual  ability,  of 
found  knowledge,  of  fervent  zeal,  form  the  minds  of  young  princes 
to  the  |ove  of  virtue,  and  unfold  in  them  the  talents  that  Nature 
implanted  ? 

*  He  forefaw  the  facrifices  which  his  paper  of  inftruftions  w^ould 
render  it  neceflary  for  him  to  make ;  and  he  has  advanced  a  fum 

*  [Them/elves']  or  become  pleafures*  This  is  a  very  remarkable  er¬ 
ror  in  the  tranflator,  becaufe  the  verb  is  never  ufed  in  a  neutral  fenle 
in  the  Englifh  or  French  languages. 

*  f  The  allufion  here  made  is  to  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Roya!) 
which  have  been  covered  with  buildings  by  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  and 
conftitutc  at  prefent  the  moll  beautiful  fpot  in  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
neighbourhood  was  at  firft  dilTatisfied  with  the  lofs  of  their  recreation, 

but  have  iiiicc  couiidered  it  a  mall  of  a  difl^erent  form. 

■  -  ■  greatljf 
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greatly  beyond  the  tax  that  the  neceiTities  of  Ids  country  Impofcd  upon 
him. 

'  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  Clcmon  has  not  gained  the  unani¬ 
mous  fuffrage  even  of  the  party  whofe  boaft  it  is  to  have  followed  his 
principles.  The  caufe  of  his  moderation  has  efcaped  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar;  and  it  has  not  been  confidered  that  if  he  had  been  more  ar¬ 
dent  in  his  meafures,  he  would  have  had  the  air  of  labouring  for 
himfelf,  and  not  for  the  public  caufe.  *  But  do  you  know  that 

Clemon - ?’  No:  1  know  nothing  ;  I  believe  nothing.  If  ever  • 

the  dreaded  light  Ihould  force  my  eyes  to  fee  differently,  I  lhall  curfc 
the  moment  in  which  I  drew  this  portrait.* 

We  very  much  regret  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
larger  extrafts  cf  this  valuable  performance,  the  whole  of  which 
we  have  perufed  with  a  degree  of  fatisfaclion,  though  fometimes 
mixed  with  indignation.  In  the  laft  portrait  the  author  pretends 
to  give  his  own  charadler.  The  only  thing  that  fhould  induce 
us  to  fuppofe  he  had  any  fuch  intention  is  that  the  epithets  are 
more  feeble,  and  the  language  lefs  intelligible,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  book.  But  we  may  fairly  conclude,  firft,  that  fuch 
a  charafter  as  there  deferibed  never  could  have  produced  fuch  a 
wwk;  and,  fecondly,  that  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  drawn 
fuch  a  portrait  as  is  prefented  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau. 

The  tranflation  has  evident  marks  of  hafte,  but  on  the  whole 
is  not  badly  got  up.  We  wifh  w’e  could  fay  as  much  of  the 
tranflator’s  introduction,  in  which  he  has  fomehow  unaccount¬ 
ably  fancied  that  his  author  has  aimed  at  impartiality,  of  which, 
in  our  opinion,  it  w'ould  be  difficult  to  difeover  the  moft  diftant 
traits.  He  further  exprefles. a  farprife  that  the  Abbe  Rcynal 
Ihould  not  be  one  of  the  National  Aflembly,  when  it  is  well 
known  that,  though  warmly  folicited,  he  excufed  himfelf  from 
that  important  truft  on  account  of  his  years  and  infirmities. 
But  what  moft  ^ftonifhes  us  is,  that  the  tranflator  fhould  feem 
to  admit  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  among  thofe  who  are  alto¬ 
gether  deftitute  of  ability;  when,  from  our  owrn  perfonal  know-, 
ledge,  we  can  affert  the  imputation  is  as  unjuft  as  it  is  malicious 
and  defigning. 


Art.  III.  He  would  be  a  Soldier ;  a  Comedy  in  Five  ASis.  A 
:  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal^  Covent-Garden.  JVritten  by 
I  Frederick  Pilon.  Dedicated  to  Mrs  Montague.  The  Third  Edi* 
i  tion.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

Although  an  account  of  this  comedy  has  already  appeared  In  our  Re¬ 
view,  the  reader  perhaps  will  think  there  is  little  apology  neceffary 
for  the  infertion  of  the  prefent  article  when  he  is  informed  that  it 
was  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Logan. 

]^R.  Pilon  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  this  comedy  was  pre- 
fented  to  Mr.  Colman  in  the  courfe  of  laft  fummer,  and 
returned— becaufe  that  gentleman  did  not  like  a  lint  of  it.  Fo 

render 
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render  this  polite  decifion  ftill  more  comfortable  to  the  feellrtg^ 
of  the  writer,  Mr.  Colman  added,  he  did  not  know  what  could 
be  done  with  or  in  zvhat  Jhape  it  could  be  produced  fo  as  to  contri^ 
bute  to  the  entertainment  of  the  public^  By  the  advice  of  a  friend 
Mr.  Pilon  (hewed  his  piece  to  Mr.  Harris,  who,  equally  to  the 
furprife  and  the  pleafure  of  the  author,  entertained  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  idea  of  the  comedy,  and  brought  it  on  the  ftage,  where 
it  was  received  with  great  applaufe.  Complaints  of  authors 
againtt  managers,  and  of  managers  againft  authors,  are  neither 
new  nor  furprifing.  When  we  recolleil  that  Cibber  repfobrated 
the  Beggar’s  Opera,  and  that  Garrick  rejefted  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  we  will  not  be  inclined  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
managers.  But  although  their  tafte  and  judgment  were  more 
unqueftionable  than  is  proved  by  experience,  there  are  fo  many 
motives  of  intereft,  ambition,  and  jealoufy,  not  to  mention  ca¬ 
price,  that  may  influence  the  breaft  of  a  theatrical  dictator,  that 
ho  author  need  be  furprifed  or  mortified  at  the  rejedtion  of  his 

'  '^his  drama  is  partly  a  comedy  of  incidents,  and  partly  of  cha- 
rafter.  The  incidents,  though  by  no  means  uncommon  on  the 
theatre,  are  arranged  and  connedfed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
create  an  intereft  and  have  a  happy  effb£l  on  the  ftage.  Nor 
are  the  charadters  ill  delineated  or  fupported.  Sir  Oliver  Old- 
ftock  and  his  lady,  though  they  have  not  the  merit  of  being 
originals,  are  excellent  copies.  Crevelt  is  well  drawn.  Caleb 
is  the  moft  diftindt  and  beft  marked  figure  in  the  piece ;  but  his 
charadter  belongs  to  farce  rather  than  to  comedy. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  performance,  we  fliall  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  laft  feene.  Colonel  Talbot,  before  his  depar¬ 
ture  to  India,  had  left  his  fon,  by  a  private  marriage*,  to  the 
charge  of  Wilkins,  an  innkeeper.  The  youth  went  into  the 
army  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  was  no  more'heard  of.  On  the 
return  of  Colonel  Talbot,  Wilkins,  dreading  the  refentrnent  of 
his  patron,  prefented  his  fon  Caleb  to  the  Colonel  inftead  of  hi 
oWn.  His  wife,  from  refentrnent,  difeovered  the  miftake: 


•  Enter  Grevdt,  Mandeville,  Charlotte,  Harriet,  Sir  Oliver,  Lady 

Oldftock,  and  Count. 

•  Crrv.  Dear  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Obferving  a  confufion 
in  the  houfe  immediately  after  you  went  in,  we  were  alarmed  for  you 
fafety. 

CoU  Oh,  Crevelt!  I  am  the  unhappieft  of  fathers;  that  creature 
whom  you  all  fuppofe  my  fon,  is  not  fo. 

*  *  Char.  Good  fortune  be  praifed  1 
^  CoL  .  He’s  fon  to  the  felloAV  who  keeps  this  houfe.— He  fays  my 
poor  child  ftrayed  from  him  when  a  boy;  but  this  tale  is  fo  impro* 
bable  that  I  rather  fear  he  has  fallen  a  vidtim  to  this  fellow’s  villany 
and  avarice* 

•  Crev* 
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*  Crev.  Dear  Sir,  compofe  yourfelf,  and  hope  human  nature  can*' 
not  be  fo  depraved  ;  it  wrings  my  heart  to  fee  you  in  this  didrefsv 
But  who  is  this  villain  ? 

*  Cot.  His  name  is  Wilkins.  When  I  committed  my  child  to  his 
care  he  lived  at  Henly ;  he  pretends  he  loft  him  at  twelve  years  old  ; 
and,  O !  agony  to  think !  if  he  indeed  be  living,  he  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  wandering  outcall  and  a  beggar. 

*  Crev.  Merciful  heaven !  What  do  I  hear  ?  Can  it  be  poftible ! 
Shall  I,  in  my  loved  and  honoured  patron,  find  a  fond  and  living 
father  ?  Sir,  did  that  man  lofe  a  fon  of  your’s  at  twelve  years  of 
age? 

*  CoL  Yes,  Crevelt;  I  have  no  fon  but  you  now. 

‘  Cfe^v.  I  am  your  fon,  Sir— your  happy  fon;  that  fon  you  loft. 

^  CoL'  You!  you,  Crevelt! 

*  Crevn  Yes,  Sir;  the  veteran,  whofe  name  I  bear,  took  me 
with  him  at  the  age  you  mention  from  Henly,  where  I  lived  with 
the  man  you  have  juft  named,  whom  I  always  thought  my  father; 
it  was  the  pride  of  poor  Crevelt’s  heart  to  have  me  believed  his  fon; 

I  bore  his  name,  and  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  my  father;  for 
you,  Sir,  could  not  have  loved  me  better;  his  dying  requeft  to  me 
was,  ftill  to  retain  the  name  of  Crevelt,  and  never  forget  the  man  ' 
who  made  me  a  foldier. 

‘  CoL  My  fon!  my  fon!  The  hand* of  Providence  Jias  furcly 
dlrefted  every  circumllance  of  your  life;  you  were  brought  to  me  a 
ftranger  and  a  child  ;  I  became, your  parent  by  refiftlcfs  inftind  ;  in 
battle  once  I  owed  my  life  to  you,  and  now  a  fecond  time  you 
fave  it. 

‘  Char.  O,  Harriet !  There  is  a  chord  of  delight  In  my  heart 
never  touched  before ;  and  fure  he  who  made  that  heart,  now  moves 
its  fprings  to  eeftafy  by  the.finge^f  an  angel. 

‘  CoL  He  talked  of  your  taking  with  you  a  pifiure  of ‘your  mo¬ 
ther — had  you  ever  any  fuch  thing? 

Cre<v.  I  have  it  ftill;  Sir,  and  ever  wore  it  next  my  heart; 
(Produeng  the  picture  from  his  bofom)  You  fee  the  frame  is  (battered  ; 
it  was  by  a  mufquet  ball  the  day  every  body  thought  I  was  killed. 

*  Cel.  It  is  indeed  your  mother ;  and  fee  here  thofe  fpecks  under 
the  eye  ;  are  they  my  child's  blood,  or  the  tears  of  a  fond  parent? 

*  (Johnfon  to  Caleb  nvithout.)  You  muft  not  come  in;  I  have  al¬ 
ready  explained  every  thing  fufHciently. 

Enter  (njery  abruptly)  and  ]o\iX[{Qn. 

-  *  Calebs  I  tell  you  I  will  come  in :  zounds !  will  nobody  father 
me  ?  . 

.  ‘  CoL  Young  man,  you  have  been  deceived ;  you  are  Wilkins’s 
fon,  not  mine. 

*  Caleb,  fiho,  pho!  Father,  do  you  think  I  know  no  better? 

'  J^hnf.  If  you  don’t  come  out  this  moment,  and  no  longer  dif- 
turb  my  mafter,  I’ll  take  you  by  the  Ihoulder. 

^  Caleb.  Why  here’s  a  fellow  for  you— forgets  he  is  talking  to  a 
captain ! 
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*  Col,  That  is  a  rank  you  are  fo  utterly  unfit  for,  that  it  vvduM 
Only  expofe  you  to  unhappinefs  and  ridicule;  therefore  your  com. 
sniffion  Ih^ll  be  fold ;  and,  for  being  one  day  my  fon,  the  purchafe 
money  (hall  be  appropriated  to  fetting  you  up  in  bufinefs, 

‘  John/,  Well,  what  keeps  you  now? 

*  Caleb,  You  arc  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  Mr.  Johnfon  :  I  find  I 
mufl  put  up  with  old  Jacob  again  ;  but  let  me  aik  you  one  quefiion, 
An’t  I  to  be  entitled  to  half-pay  for  my  fervices  ?* 

*  John/,  You  fhall  have  full  pay  if  you  don't  go  about  your  bu 
iinefs.  [Skakes  his  cane  at  him  ] 

*  Caleb,  Well,  if  1  can't  be  a  half  pay  captain  I'll  be  a  no  pay 
captain — for  once  a  captain  and  always  a  captain.  [^xit  Caleb. 

‘  Sir  Oli^ver,  Captain  Crevelt — 1  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Tal¬ 
bot;  give  me  your  hand  ;  you  want  nothing  now  but  a  wife,  and  if 
my  daughter  Charlotte— r- 

‘  Count.  Ehbien!  Monfieur  Chevalier,  you  have  forgot? 

‘  Sir  Oliver.  Why  no,  Count,  I  have  not  forgot;  but  you  muft 
knowj  whatever  my  refpedl  for  you  may  be,  there  is  not  that  man 
living  whofe  alliance  I  fo  much  defire  as  Colonel  Talbot's  ;  befides, 
1  underftand  there  is  another  branch  of  the  family  of  my  mind. 

*  Count.  Chevalier,  I  love  and  1  refpeft  the  Englifli,  and  by  gar 
me  vil  have  a  wife  among  you. 

'  ManJ.  Jt  is  not  in  words  to  exprefs  my  pleafure — to  make  a  bo 
fom  friend,  and  find  a  near  relation,  in  Icfs  time  than  others  form 
a  common  acquaintance,  overflows  my  heart  with  tranfport. 

*  Lesdy  Oldft.  I  could  wifli  alfq  to  fliew  this  affedling  difeovery 
touches  me,  if  I  was  not  apprehenfive.  Sir  Oliver,  of  your  unfortu 
xiate  fufpicious  temper* 

*  Sir  Oliver.  Captain  Talbot,  be  fo  good  as  to  ftep  this  way.- 
Do  give  my  wife  a  kifs ;  I  know,  my  dear,  your  lips  itch  for  it;  and, 
with  all  her  faults,  believe  me  flie  has  a  heart  that  beats  in  unifon  to 
the  feelings  of  all  prefent,  and  a  tear  for  mifery  and  friendlhip. 

*  Col.  Tal.  Mifs  Oldllock,  it  is  your  father’s  wiih  and  mine  to 
unite  our  families— now  that  I  have  a  fon  1  can  propofe  to  you,  there 
is  only  your  acceptance  of  him  neceffary  to  make  me  happy. 

‘  Char.  Why,  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  has  but  courage  to  fpeak 
for  himfelf— 

*  Sir  Oliver.  As  I  don’t  expeft  the  pleafure  of  contradiftion  from 
cither  party  on  this  occafion,  1*11  join  their  hands  (joining  their  hand's)^ 
without  waiting  for  an  anfwer — there — Colonel,  you  are  now  one  of 
my  family. 

Col.  Tal.  That  aflb ranee.  Sir  Oliver,  feals  and  completes  my 
happinefs — you,  Mandeville,  (hall  (hare  a  portion  of  my  fortune  as  a 
fon ;  and  may  happinefs  ftill  wait  on  you  and  your  lovely  Harriet. 
And  now  (uddrtjjlng  the  audience)^  if  this  court  -martial,  to  whom 
we  appeal,  acquit  us  with  honour,  I  (hall  blefs  the  hour  my  boy  faid 
•  He  would  be  a  foldicr.* 


*  Although  this  drama  cannot  be  clafTed  as  a  genteel  comedy 
it  pofl'efTes  no  fmall  fhare  of  theatrical  merit.*  Wit  is  fel 
dom  attempted,  elegant  nature  feldoiii  exhibited  ;  yet,  from 
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well-chofen  fituations  and  comic  painting,  the  touie  enfemhU  is 
interefting  and  agreeable.  The  prevailing  fault  of  modern  co¬ 
medies  is,  that  they  are  crowded  with  incidents,  and  too  much 
calculated  for  ftage  eft'edl.  When  the  interell  of  fo  many  per- 
fons  is  involved  in  one  piece,  and  the  feenes  are  perpetually 
{hifting,  nothing  takes  a  llrong  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  fpec- 
tator ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  that  gradual  developement  of 
charader,  and  fine  difplay  of  paflion,  which  delights  us.  . 

The  ftyle  of  this  comedy  is  fometimes  poetical  and  inflated, 
and  fometimes  below  the  ftrain  of  polite  converfation. 


Art.  IV.  A  Sermon^  preached  before  the  Lords  ^Spiritual  and 
Temporal  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  JVeJiminJler^ '  on  Saturday^  fa^ 
nuary  30,  1790,  being  the  Anniverfary  of  King  Charleses  Mar^ 
tyrdom.  By  John^  Lord  Bijhop  of  Carlijle,  4to.  is.  Cadcll. 
London,  1790. 

T  N  this  elegant  little  compofition  his  lordfliip,  after  hinting 
at  the  various  evidences  which  are  conftantly  before  us  of  a 
particular  providence,  reminds  his  audience  of  the  folemn  oc- 
cafion  of  their  alfembling  on  that  day.  This  gives  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  introducing  a  fhort  hillorical  detail  of  the  tranf- 
adions  of  the  period  alluded  to.  After  admitting,  with  much 
candour,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Charles  fhewed  a 
difpofition  to  ftretch  the  royal  authority  beyond  its  due  limits, 
he  proceeds  t;o  trace  the  fteps  by  which  the  revolutionihs  of 
thofe  days  carried  their  oppofition  much  farther  than  at  firft  in¬ 
tended,  or  than  was  confiftent  with  the  intereft  of  the  more 
moderate  and  honefter  part  of  them.  Some  pertinent  obferva- 
tions  are  added  on  the  danger  of  innovations,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  fubmitting  to  a  few  inconveniences  rather  than  run  the 
hazard  of  untried  experiments;  and  the  whole  concludes  with 
the  moft  forcible  incentives  to  a  virtuous  life. 


Art.  V.  Thoughts  on  the  Difqualif  cation  of  tfje  eldejl  Sons  of  the 
Peers  of  Scotland  to  ft  from  that  Country  in  Parliament.  IVith 
Obfervations  on  the  Civil  Polity  of  the  Kingdom.  By  Alexander^^ 
Lord  Saltoun^  Advocate  and  F.S.S.A.  The  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  5s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  .17S9. 

T  ORD  Saltoun,  after  making  many  pertinent  obfervations 
^  on  the  conftitution  of  the  Scottirti  parliament,  and  the  origin 
of  reprefentation  in  that  country,  proceeds  to  inquire  how  fax 
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the  natural  rights  of  the  cldefl  fons  of  peers  were  affe£lecl  by  the 
aft  which  paffed  in  the  year  1587,  when  the  general  attendance 
of  the  leffcr  barons  wls  hrft  difpenfed  with  in  the  public  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  kingdom.  ‘  Previoufly/  lays  he, 

*  To  1587,  c.  114,  when  the  reprefentatlon  of  the  lefler  barons 
was  cllabulhedj  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers  could  have  fat  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  not  as  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  but  as  temntej  'in  capite  of  the 
crown  ;  provided  they  were  in  poffeffion  of  eftates  held  independent 
of  their  fathers  or  other  Intermediate  fnperiors.  Nor  is  there  a 
Cagle  aft  of  the  Scottifli  parliament  by  which,  when  qualified  ac 
cording  to  the  reprefentation  eftablilhed  by  thofe  afts  above  men 
tioned,  they  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  fitting  in  parliament. 
In  what  fituation  then  are  they  placed  ?  and  to  what  clafs  of  citizens 
do  they  belong  ?  Are  they  comprehended  in  the  rank  of  prelates 
and  lords  of  parliament  ?  All  other  barons  and  freeholders  are  ap 
pointed  to  attend  in  future  by  rspre/entation.  Did  the  obligation 
then,  of  their  perfonal  attendance  remain  ?  And,  after  that. period, 
were  they  entitled,  with  their  fathers,  to  an  hereditary  feat  ?  Yet 
they  are  held  to  be  difqualilied  from  eleftliig,  or  being  elecled  into 
parliament  from  Scotland.’ 

Another  aft  of  parliament,  viz.  that  of  1661,  is  afterwards 
the  fubjeft  of  the  noble  lord’s  inveftigation.  By  this  aft  a 
right  of  .voting  at  the  eleftions  of  the'commillioners,  or  to  be 
clefted  as  fuch,  was  given  to  all  freeholders  of  the  king  to  a 
certain  extent,  excepting  always  from  the  aft,  all  noblemen  and 
iheir  vajfals. 

His  lordflnp  obferves  It  is  impoffible  to  reduce  the  eldeft  fons 
of  the  great  barons,  in  all  fituations,  within  the  meaning  and 
the  reach  of  this  claufe  of  difqualification,  by  any  fair  con- 
ftruftion.  By  the  term  noblemen^  in  the  aft  above  referred  to, 
is  clearly  underftood  the  great  barons  or  peers  who  fat  in  parlia 
ment  in  their  own  right,  who  had  not  been  difqualified  from 
voting  at  eleftions  by  the  former  afts  of  the  legiflature,  appoint¬ 
ing  the  reprefentatiori  of  the  Idler  barons,  and  whofe  privileg 
of  voting  in  the  eleftion  of  commiflioners,  fince  they  them 
fclvcs  fat  perfonally  in  parliament,  it  feemed  proper  to  abolift. 
He  farther  obferves,  that,  when  vaflals  of  the  nobility,  thei 
fons  were  undoubtedly  excepted ;  but  the  term  noblemen^  in  the 
"aft  abovementioned,  did  not  include  any  fpecies  of  tenants  in 
eapite  who  did  not  fit  perfonally  in  parliament,  and  among  whom 
the  fons  of  noblemen  might  juftly  be  comprehended.  In  fup- 
port  of  this  argument  the  noble  and  learned  author  thus 
proceeds :  ^ 

*  The  conftitution  of  Scotland  had'preferved,  at  Icaft  in  criminal 
cafes,  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  equals.  If  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  peer  of 
Scotland  committed  a  crime,  however  the  courtefy  of  the  kingdon 
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lUight  have  confidered  him  as  noi/e^  he  would  not  now  be  tried  by 
the  peers;  for  they  are  not  his  pares  curi^  :  he  would  b::  tried  by  a 
jury  of  commoners,  perhaps  indifcriminately  cliofen.  And  he  was 
not  formerly,  in  the  confti  uftion  of  jury  in  that  country,  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  among  the  pares  curite  of  the  peers  in  parliament,  any 
more  than  of  the  lefTer  barons  and  freeholders.  They  fat  mutualfy 
on  each  others  juries ;  nor  was  the  regulation,  as  in  the  trial  of 
peers  of  parliament,  that  two-thirds  of  the  jury  fhould  be  peersy  ex¬ 
tended  to  their  eldeft  fons.  Why  therefore  extend  that  difqualifying 
exprelTion  of  i66i,  c.  35,  to  them?  Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fay  that 
before  the  year  1587' they  fat  as  proxies  for  their  fathers.  The  rolls 
of  the  meeting  of  the  eilates  in  1560,  and  of  previous  parliaments, 
evidently  ftiew  that  they  alfo.fat  in  thofe  meetings  in  the  charadler  of 
members,  and  as  tenants  in  capite* 

By  the  a£ls  of  parliament  which  our  author  cites,  it  Was  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  expences  of  the  parliamentary  commjllioners  from 
the  fliires  fhould  be  defrayed  by  the  barons  and  freeholders  re- 
prefented;  thofe  only  being 'excepted  who  held  of  noblemen 
and  bilhops,  or  lands  belonging  to  boroughs  royal  in  burgage. 
Lord  Saltoun  obferves,  it  may  perhaps  be  faid  that  this  exemp-* 
tion  in  favour  of  noblemen  and  their  vaflals  afforded  fome  co¬ 
lour  of  pretext  for  the  exclufion  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  great 
barons  from  parliament.  ‘  But,  if  fo  argued/  adds  his  lord- 
fhip,  ‘  when  that  obligation  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  com- 
‘  miffioners  ceafed,  all  fhadow  of  that  reafon  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  is  farther  to  be  obferved/  continues  he,  ‘  that  a 
.  difqualification  oh  the  ground  of  exem'ption  from  the  expences 
abovementioned,  would  have  extended,  by  parity  of  reafoning, 
to  their  younger  fons.’ 

*  Neither  is  that  reafon  of  exclufion  applicable  to,burghs  royal  J 
for  their  eldeft  fons  being  once  created  burgefles,  and  in  poffeflion  of 
property  within  the  burgh,  would,  ip/o  fatlcy  have  become  liable  to 
their  proportion  of  the  burgh  ftent  (or  tax)  for  defraying  the  expances 
of  their  parliamentary  commiffioners.’ 

Lord  Saltoun  appears  every  where  to  have  examined  this  (ub- 
jeft  in  the  cleareft  light,  and  with  the  clofeft  attention.  ,He 
remarks,  that  in  a  very  minute  account  of  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  and  its  different  form  from  that  of  England,  given  by 
Bifhop  Burnet,  the  very  year  when  the  aft  referred  to  was  dated, 
in  the  Hiftory  of  his  own  Times,  the  incapacity  of  the  eldeft 
fons  of  peers  to  eleft,  or  to  be  elefted  to  parliament,  is  not 
fo  much  as  mentioned,  either  exprefsly  or  by  implication. 

The  noble  author  having  fully  evinced  that  the*  ineligibility  to 
parliament  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  peers  in  Scotland  relts  on  no 
dilqualification  by  ftatute,  obferves  that  the  only  foundation 
which  fupports  it,  is  two  refolutibns  of  the  Scottiln  parliament. 
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Our  ncccflary  attention  at  prefent  to  a  variety  of  publications 
will  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  highly  refpeftable  writer 
>  through  the  whole  of  his  obfervations  j  but  we  cannot  avoid 
giving  a  place  to  the  fubfequent  extraft,  as  particularly  forcible 
ail'd  juft: 

*  The  obvious  reafon  with  the  parliament  of  Scotland  for  difqua- 
lifying  the  eldeft  fons  of  her  peers  was,  the  power  of  their  families: 
and  a  fimilar  jealoufy  had  alfo  taken  root  againft  them  in  England; 
for,  on  the  fame  ground  of  political  expedience,  not  of  juftice,  their 
'difqualification  was  confirmed  in  1708  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
But  if  political  expedience  be  removed,  together  with  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  caufe  on  which  it  was  founded,  the  difqua- 
lification  in  queftion  falls  to  the  ground,  being  unfupported  by  any 
plea  cither  of  juftice  or  of  political  neceflity.  And,  this  being  the 
cafe,  ought  not  the  eldeft  fons  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  to  be  reftored 
to  their  rights  of  eleftion?  Ought  not  the  candour  of  the  Britifh 
nation  to  be  difplayed,  and  her  juftice  to  be  extended  and  efta- 
Wiflied 

On  the  whole,  this  ingenious  treatife  difplays  much  conftltu- 
tional  knowledge  as  well  as  political  obfervation  ;  and.  the  noble 
1  author,  in  our  opinion,  has  clearly  proved,  by  the  ftrongeft  ar¬ 
guments,  that  the  abovementioned  difqualification  of  the  eldeft 
fons  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  is  fupported  neither  by  any  fair 
conftruclion  of  ftatutes,  refolutions  of  parliament,  or  even  any 
principle  of  expedience. 


Art.  VI.  An  Account  of  the  Shipwreck  and  Captivity  of  tin 
Count  de  Briton  \  containing  a  Defription  of  the  Deferts  of  Africa^ 
from  Senegal  to  Morocco,  '  TranJIated  from  the  French,  8vo,  j 
as.6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1789.  j 

TV/T  Bnflbn,  after  performing  fcveral  voyages  to  Africa,  [ 
LVx«  received  orders,  in  1785,  from  Marftial  de  Caftries,  mi- 
nifter  and  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  marine  department  in  i 
Fra»ice,  to  embark  for  the  ifland  of  St.  Lewis,  at  the  mouth  of  i 
the  Senegal.  He  accordingly  fet  fail  on  board  the  Catharine, 
commanded  by  Le  Turc  :  but,  in  proceeding  along  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  they  were  unfortunately  fliipwrecked.  .  M.  de  Briflbn  [ 
gives  a  very  minute  account  of  the  horrors  attending  this. dread-  | 
ful  calamity,  as  well  as  of  the  extreme  hardfhips  experienced  by 
bimfelf  and  his  furviving  companions,  on  their  reaching  the 
continent.  At  laft,  in  the  courfe  of  his  captivity,  he  was  fe-  ! 
parated  from  ail  his  aftbeiates,  and  was  reduced  to  follow  a  fer- 
vile  occupation  in  the  country  of  the  Arabs.  Of  the  perfons, 
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manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  this  people,  he  relates  many  parti¬ 
culars,  from  which  we  fliall  leleifi  the  following  relative  to  the 
women : 

*  The  extravagance  of  their  coquetry  is  almoft  incredible.  Their 
hair  is  plaited  in  the  mod  artful  manner ;  fome  trefTes  are  left  to 
flow  on  their  bofoms,  to  which  they  attach  every  trinket  they  meet 
with.  I  have  feen  fome  adorned  with  lhells»  keys,  and  padlocks  of 
trunks,  rings  of  umbrellas,  and  buttons  of  breeches  taken  from 
failors.  Their  head-drefs  thus  prepared,  they  cover  it  with  a  greafy 
diihclout,  which  wraps  the  head,  veils  half  the  nofe,  and  is  fattened 
under  the  chin.  To  give  lullre  to  their  eyes,  they  paint  them  round 
with  a  large  copper  needle,  rubbed  on  a  blue  done.  At  laft  comes 
the  adjuftment  of  the  drapery;  all  the  art  confifts  in  folding  it  with 
dexterity,  and  to  make  the  plaits  hold,  though  neither  pins,  itrings, 
nor  needles,  are  employed.  To  complete  their  drefs  they  redden 
the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet.  A  Moorifh  lady,  to  be  thought 
handfome,  ought  to  have  long  teeth,  projeding  from  the  mouth ; 
the  flefli,  from  the  flioulder  to  the  elbow,  loofe  and  flabby ;  the  legs, 
thighs,  and  body,  uncommonly  large;  the  walk  lUfF  and  heavy; 
bracelets,  like  the  collars  of  Danilh  dogs,  on  their  arms  and  legs. 
In  ibort,  from  their  childhood,  they  u(e  every  endeavour  to  disfigure 
the  traces  of  nature  by  fubflituting  ridiculous  and  odious  alterations. 
Their  whole  wardrobe  confifts  in  the  apparel  deferibed.  After  the 
inconveniences  which  you  muft  think  the  women  fuffer,  when  it  is 
known  that  they  are  brought  to  bed  on  this  drapery,  that  it  ferves  to 
cleanfe  their  infants,  and  to  wipe  their  own  nofes ;  you  cannot  form 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  decency  and  fwcetnefs  of  their  fwarchy 
ladyfhips.*  ^  ...  —  — 

M.  de  BrilTon  informs  us  that  he  was  always  hurt  bv  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  Arabian  women  to  their  infants  at  the  breaft.  They 
lull  them  to  deep  by  thumps  on  the  back  ;  and,  to  prevent  their 
crying,  cruelly  pinch  and  twift  their  flefh.  ‘  I  had  always,* 
fays  he,  ‘  confidered  as  a  fable  the  account  given  of  the  Moorifh 
‘  women*s  breafts;  but  I  confefs  my  error.  To  omit  other 
‘  proofs,  I  have  feen  one  of  them,  angry  with  her  infant,  ftrike 
‘  him  with  her  pap  fo  violently  as  to  extend  him  on  the  ground.* 

The  adventures  of  a  traveller  in  an  inhofpitable  country  ge¬ 
nerally  prove  interefting.  Whether  M.  de  BrifTon  adheres 
ftridlly  to  the  truth,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  determine,  any 
ferther  than  by  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  his  narrative 
with  the  reports  of  other  voyagers.  Judging  therefore  by  this 
rule,  we  find  no  reafon  to  impeach  his  veracity^ 
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Art.  VII.  Political  Tra^s  \  con/i/ling  of,  /.  jf  Propofal  for  tho 
Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt ;  an  Explanation  of  the  Prp^ 
pofal  \  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Narrative  of  Proceedings  thereon 
eit  various  public  Meetings.  //.  The  Efficacy  of  a  Sinking  Fund 
of  One  Million  per  Annum  ;  the  Propriety  of  an  actual  Payment 
of  the  public  Debt ;  the  true  Policy  of  Great^Britain.  The  Con- 
clufion.  III.  The  Abolition  of  Tithes  and  the  Reform  of  the 
Church  Revenue ;  the  DoSirine  of  Prefeription  conftdered ;  a  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Proceedings  at  a  County  Meeting  held  at  Morpeth  De¬ 
cember  22,  1 784,  refpe^ing  the  Payrrient  of  Tithes  \  a  Letter  to 
the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Northumberland  on  the  fame 
Subje^.  The  Conclufton.  By  Sir  Francis  Blake,  Bart.  8vOt 
5s.  boards.  Debrett.  London,  1789, 

ClR  Francis  Blake  has  for  feveral  years  been  a  diligent  la- 
bourer  in  the  field  of  politics ;  and  though  he  may  not  have 
written  with  much  efficacy,  it  will  be  allowed,  at  leaft,  that  he 
has  with  zeal,  and  we  are  perfuaded  likewife  with  the  beft  in¬ 
tentions  towards  the  public.  The  prefent  volume,  is  a  collcftion 
of  trails  which  have  been  publiftied  by  their  author  at  different 
times. , 

The  firft  part  treats  of  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt ; 
concerning  which  we  much  fear  that '  the  method  propofed  by 
Sir  Francis  would  prove  a  greater  temporary  hurden  to  the  nar 
tfon  than  even  the  debt  itfelf.  He  propofes  that  every  pro¬ 
prietor  of  real  .eftates  and  flock  fhould  be  affeffed  with  a  tax  to 
the  amount  of  four  years  income,  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  whatever. 
He  thus  fpeaks  of  the  advantages  which  would  refult  from  fuch 
an  expedient : 

.  *  The  abolition  of  tfpees  will  put  an  effeilqal  flop  to  emigrations 
from  this  country,  which^  in  the  prefent  poflure  qf  our  affairs,  is  a 
certain  impending  evil,  ffireatening  no  lefs  than  the  lofs  of  our  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  fubjugation  of  thefe  kingdoms  tp  a  foreign  yoke. 
Nay  more^  that  .it  will  in  all  human  probability,  occaflon  fuch  an 
influx  of  people  of  all  denpininations  from  other  flates,  and  of  courfe 
fuch  an  increafe  of  wealth  and  flrength^  as  will  enable  us  flill  to  hold 
iip  our  heads  among  the  mighty  bne§  of  the  earth;  and,  by  refloring; 

to  the  }oft  dominion  of  the  feas,  make  us  rife,  like  a  giant  refrejha 
^itb  fwinii  fuperior  to  our  diftreffes,  4nd  greater  by  our  fall.^ 

It  feems  as  if  this  traft  had  been  written  about  the  epnelufion 
of  the  laft*  war,  when  an  apprehenfipa  of  great  emigrations  to 
America  was  generally  entertained,  and  Great-Britain  had  been 
unfuccefsful  in  her  military  operations.  But  we  would  alk  Sir 
prancis  Blake  when  was  the*  time  that  we  did  not  ‘  hold  up  our 
f  heads  ^ong  the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  ^  ^id  when  was 
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it  that  we  *  loft  the  dominion  of  the  feas  To  anfwcr  thefe 
interrogatories  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  will  be  found  as  difficult  an  enterpriie  as  to  liquidate  the 
national  debt. 

.  The  next  tra<ft  is  an  Explanation  of  the  Propolal  for  the  Li¬ 
quidation  of  the  National  Debt.  This  tra<Sl  is  fo  much  con¬ 
nected  with  the  preceding,  that  to  make  any  obfervation  upon 
it’might  be  deemed  a  fuperfluous  tafk. 
i  The  fecond  part  treats  of  the  Efficacy  of  a  Sinking  Fund  of 
I  One  Million  per  Annum.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  in 
I  confidering  this  fubje£t,  the  author  appears  to  have  formed  his 
opinion  upon  fuch  an  eftimate  of  public  contingencies  as  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Europe  affords  no  reafon  to  expect,  through  a 
long  fucceffion  of  years. 

The  tract  immediately  following  relates  to  the  Propriety  of 
I  an  actual  Payment  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  truth  of  this  pro- 

t  pofition  is  fo  evident  that  it  can  admit  of  no  queftion  ;  and  we 

,arc ,  lurprifed  that  the  author  (hould  have  given  it  a  place  among 
!  his  political  fpeculations. 

The  next  tradl  is  entitled,  The  true  Policy  of  Gfcat-Britain 
I  confidered.  How  Car  the  author’s  ideas  on  this  fubjeCt  are  well 
i  founded,  the  following  extraft,  relative  to  the  commercial  treaty 
I  with  France,  may  enable  our  readers  to  determine : 

I 

I  ‘  Some  men  lay  mighty  ftrefs  upon  commercial  treaties,  but  we 
I  need  them  not.  Abolifh  cuftoms,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
jOurs  without  their  aid.  •  At  leall  we.lhould  not  deal  in  fuch  a  way 
with  thofe  whom  wifdom  has  proferibed.  The  maxim  holds  with 
.many  as  with  few;  a  nation,  like  a  man,  ^  may  fmije  and  fmile, 

•  and  be  a  villain.*  So  fmile  our  courtly  neighbours  a^rofs  the  chan¬ 
nel;  and  fo  let  them  fmile,  but  let  us  not  be  duped  thereby.  They 
were  our  enemies,  our  ancient  deadly  foes ;  they  are  fo  ft; II,  and  will 
be  fo  for  evermore.  To  view  them  thus,  we  view  them  as  we  . 
ought;  and  knowing  them  for  foes,  we  likewife  know  to  what  we 
have  to  truft,  and  therefore  wifely  ftand  upon  our  guard.  But 
taking  them  for  friends,  it  is  poifon  that  we  take  which  puts  us  pall 
the  power  of  caution.  Oiir  moft  inveterate  foes  made  feeming 
friends,  the  confequence  will  be,  this  unfufpe^Mng  nation  will  turn 
traitor  to  itfelf ;  that  is,  weilhall  not  wajeh  at  all,  or  we  (hall  (lumber 
when  we  (hould  be  watching.— O!  then,  my  gallant  countrymen,  be¬ 
ware  in  time !  Remember  Troy !  Invincible  by  arms,  it  fell  by  wiles ; 
fo  you  (hall  fall  by  this  fame  hollow  treaty.  To  let  tliem  mer- 
chandife  and  fettle  here,  you  give  admittance  to  the  Trojan  horft. 
Remember  t09  the  ferpent  in  the  tale,  which  they  will  copy,  if  you 
give  them  leave,  and  help  the  moral  by  your  fad  exanjple.* 

The  third  part  treats  of  the  Abolition  of  Tithes  and  the  Re¬ 
form.  of  the  Church  Revenue.  In  this  traft,  befides  the  total 
abolition  of  tithes,*  the  author  propofes  likewife  the  abolition  of 
‘  *  E  e  4  aU 
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all  ecclcfiaftical  ranks  in  the  ftate,  the  parifli  pricfts  and  the 
prelates  only  excepted. 

It  would  be  unneceflary  for  us  to  give  any  more  particular 
account  of  this  volume.  The  author  difcovers  a  Itrong  tafte  for 
inquiry,  much  patriotic  ardour,  and  not  a  little  eccentricity,  in 
bis  various  fpeculations. 


Art.  VIII,  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Love  of  our  Country^  delivered 
on  Nov.  4,  1789)  at  the  Meeting- Houfe  in  the  Old-fewry^  to 
the  Society  for  commemorating  the  Revolution  in  Great-Britain. 
IViih  an  Appendix^  containing  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society ;  an  Account  of  the  Population  in  France  i  and  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Rights  by  the  National  AJJembly  of  France.  7 he  Third 
Edition^  with  Additions  to  the  Appendix^  containing  Communica¬ 
tions  from  France^  occaftomd  by  the  congratulatory  Addrefs  of  the 
Revolution  Society  to  the  National  Affembly  of  France^  with  the 
Anfwers  to  them.  By  Richard  Price^  D.D^  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
tfc.  tfr.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Cadell.  London,  1789. 

P'ROM  good  men,  independent  by  the  integrity  of  their 
hearts  and  the  moderation  of  their  wiflies,  nothing  is  to  be 
apprehended  but  a  too  great  warmth  of  zeal,  however  laudable. 
If  an  uniform  uprightnefs  of  conduft,  a  conftitutional  difmte- 
reftcfdnefs,  a  pundilious  exaftitude  of  moral  and  religious  du¬ 
ties,  joined  to  a  depth  of  learning  and  an  original  boidnefs  of 
thinking,  can  elevate  a  charadler,  Dr.  Price  muft  be  ever  con- 
fidered  as  entitled  to  the  higheft  rank.  When  to  theie  we  add 
a  modefty  of  deportment,  an  unfufpicious  fimplicity,  and  a  con- 
ftant  delire  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  individuals  and  fociety 
at  large,  we  are  almoft  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  how  any  produc¬ 
tions  from  fuch  an.  author  can  be  lefs  than  perfedi,  .  But  per¬ 
fection  is  not  the  lot  of  human  nature  !  and  in  fuch  characters 
we  are  to  look  for  failings  in  the  extreme  of  their  virtues. 

We  (hall  not  enter  into  the  inquiry  whether  political  fubjeCls 
are  proper  for  the  pulpit ;  but  if  every  thing  conneCled  with  mo¬ 
rality  comes  within  that  deferiptibn,  furely  political  inquiries 
form  no  inconfiderable  part.  But  the  occafion  required  an  ora¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  fermon ;  and  in  this  light  we  (hall  confider 
the  work  before  us. 

The  firft  thing  our  author  undertakes  to  prove  is,  that  the 
love  of  our  country,  though  a  laudable  paflion  when  properly 
direCIed,  may  degenerate  into  a  dangerous  vice.  This  is  illuf- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  inftances  :  and  it  is  (hewn  that  a  virtue  fo 
much  applauded  in  ancient  Rome,  and  fo  frequently  boafted  of 
in  modern  times,  is  no  where  inculcated  by  our  Saviour.  The 

reafon 
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rcafon  given  by  the  Doftor  is,  that  in  our  Saviour’s  time  fuch  a 
doctrine  would  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the  general  inte- 
rclts  of' mankind  from  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the  Jews,  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  other  nations.  But  he  might  have  recolledtcd  that 
the  piefent  ftate  of  England  threatens  no  danger  to  the  warmeft 
advocates  in  favour  of  the  love  of  our  country;  and  that  per¬ 
haps  the  inculcating  fuch  a  paflion  might  have  a  tendency  to 
teach  individuals  to  prefer  the  public  good  before  their  own 
emolument,  rather  than  to  injure  other  nations  for  the  aggran- 
difement  of  their  own. 

Our  author  next  confiders  the  great  fources  of  national 
wealth,  which  he  comprehends  under  truth,  virtue,  and 
LIBERTY.  On  the  fir(l  he  is  not  only  perfuafive,  but  eloquent, 
from  the  animation  with  which  this  fubjedl  infpires  him.  The 
fecond,  being  a  felf-evident  propofition,  requires  no  reafoning. 
Under  the  pradlice  of  virtue  is  included  an  attention  to  public 
worfhip.  We  (hall  not  inquire  how  far  this  is  confounding  the 
means  with  the  end,  becaufe  we  admit  the  propriety  of  the  in- 
junftion.  But  furely  lefs  feverity  might  have  been  fufficient 
on  the  fubjedl  of  our  national  church,  whofe  opinions  were  at 
one  time  pretty  univerfal  in  every  enlightened  part  of  Chriften-’ 
dom,  and  are  at  prefent  adopted  by  too  many  honeft  and  well- 
informed  men  to  be  called  abfurdities.  We  would  remind  the 
Dodlor  too  that  when  he  laments  that  the  confequences  of  our 
eftablifliment  are  to  drive  fome  to  fcepticifm  and  others  to  me- 
thodifm,  that  the  former  are  not  precluded  from  the  excrcife  of 
any  kind  of  religion  that  is  beft  adapted  to  their  own  mind ;  and 
the  opinions  of  the  latter  are  thofe  of  the  very  eftablifliment 
which  is  faid  to  force  them  into  dilicnfions.  Thus  if  it.fliould 
be  faid  on  one  fide  that,  by  admitting  a  larger  latitude  in  the  dif- 
cipline  and  fervice  of  the  church,  a  confidcrable  body  of  diflenters 
would  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  eftablifliment,  may  it  not  be 
urged  on  the  other  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  diflenters 
(the  methodifts)  would  be  farther  than  ever  removed  from  the 
national  worfhip.  From  this  laft:  clafs  too  we  may  fairly  urge 
the  impoflibility  of  forming  a  church  that  would  receive  all  be¬ 
lievers;  for  though,  as  we  before  obferved,  the  articles  and 
fervice  of  our  Church  are  precifely  what  the  methodifts  profefs, 
ftill  reftlefTnefs  after  novelty  will  not  keep  them  from  conven¬ 
ticles,  from  running  to  and  fro  after  popular  preachers ;  in  a 
word,  from  a  nominal  diflent  from  the  church  as  by  law  efta- 
blifhed. 

On  the  fubje£f  of  liberty  it  Is  impoflible  not  to  admire  the 
*  honeft  zeal  of  this  wTll-meaning  preacher.  It  is,  however,  in 
many  refpefts  by  far  the  moft  exceptionable  part  of  the  work  ; 
but  as  it  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  more  than  one  writer 
5  whtfc 
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whofe  performance  will  come  before  us,  we  fhall  fiifpend  what 
we  have  to  fay  on  the  fubjeil  at  prefent.  The  Doctor  next 
traces  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution  that  placed  the  prefent  fa¬ 
mily  on  the  throne,  fliews  the  advantages  this  country  has  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  but  laments  that  we  ftill  have  to  complain  of  fomc 
very  ferious  grievances.  Thefe  are  principally  the  teft  aSf  and 
our  inadequate  reprefentation.  So  much  has  been  written  on 
both,  that  inftead  of  wearying  our  readers  with  difcuffing  either, 
we  (hall  only  lay  before  them  the  Do£lor*s  pathetic  conclufion 
of  this  part  of  his  difcourfe,  which  we  trult  no  one  can  ob- 
jcvl  to.  ‘ 

*  But,  brethren^  while  we  thus  (hew  our  patriotic  zeal,  let  us  take 
care  not  to  difgracc  the  caufe  of  patriotilm  by  any  licentious  or 
iramoral  conduct.  Oh !  how  earneftly  do  I  wifli  that  all  who  pro- 
fefs  zeal  in  this  caufe  were  as  diftinguifhable  by  the  purity  of  their 
morals  as  fome  of  them  are  by  their  abilities ;  and  that  I  could 
make  them  fenfible  of  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  a 
virtuous  cliarafter,  and  of  the  fufpicions  they  incur,  and  the  lofs  of 
confequence  they  fuffer,  by  wanting  it.  Oh !  that  1  could  fee  in 
men  who  oppofe  tyranny  in  the  Hate,  a  difdain  of  the  tyranny  of 
low  paflions.in  themfelves,  or  at  leail  fuch  a  fenfe  of  (hame»  and 
regard  to  public  order  and  decency,  as  would  indpee  them  to  hide 
their  irregularities,  and  to  avoid  infulting  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
community  by  an  open  exhibition  of  vice.  I  cannot  reconcile  niy- 
felf  to  the  idea  of  an  imnaoral  patriot,  or  t(94hat  reparation  of  pri¬ 
vate  from  public  virtue  which  fome  think  to  be  poflible. ,  Is  it  to 

be  expefted  that - But  I  mull  forbear.  1  am  afraid  of  applica- 

dons,  which  many  are  too  ready  to  make,  and  for  which  1  ihould  be 
lorry  to  give  any  occafion.* 

This  ferious  addfefs  is  followed  by  a  few  arugments  to  fhew 
Aat  though  the  love  of  our  country  makes  no  part  of  the  Chrif- 
tian^s  creed,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  a  Chriftian’s 
principles  ;  that  our  Saviour  loved  his  country  and  wept  over  it, 
though  he  knew  how  wicked  a  country  it  was,  and  how  little  he 
.was  likely  to  owe  to  it. 

The  whole  concludes  with  a  kind  of  apoftrophe  on  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  ranee,  on  which  our  author  exprefles  himfelf  like 
one  warm  with  the  fubjedf,  and  anxious  for  truth,  virtue, 
jind  LIBERTY,  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  .  It  is  impoflible  not 
to  feel  fome  of  the  patriotic  glow  of  this  venerable  zealot  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty,  and  for  a  moment  to  overlook  the  difafters  that 
have  already  happened  in  that  country,  and  the  uncertain  ilTue 
of  its  prefent  changes.  " 

The  contents  of  the  appendix  are  exprefled  iu  the  title-page, 
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^RT.  IX.  Obfervations  on  Dr,  Price's  Revolution  Sermon.  8vo; 

IS.  6cl.  Stockdale.  London,  1790. 

/ 

^  H  E  author  of  this  little  tract  commences  with  Ihewing  us 
that  the  only  objedt  of  laws  and  government  being  the 
Jiappinefs  of  fociety,  we  need  look  no  farther  for  arguments- 
againlt  the  Dodlor’s  propofed  reformations  than  his  own  exul¬ 
tation  on  our  prefent  enviable  lituation.  Afterwards  briefly 
tracing  the  progrefs  of  government,  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  of  the  European  ftates  have  infenfibly  fallen  into  that 
which  is  moft  congenial  to  their  fituation  and*  other  circum- 
ftances,  he  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  with  fome  perfonal 
jnfinuations  againft  the  Dodlor,  and  inveftives  againft  his  feft^ 
which  we  (hould  not  have  expedled  from  fo  judicious  and  well- 
informed  a  writer. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fermon,  he  (hews  the  fuperior  advantages 
England  enjoyed  by  her  revolution  above  what  can  be  expedfed 
by  the  French,  and  contrafts  the  calmneis  and  moderation  and 
good  temper  with  which  it  was  brought  about,  againft  the  fe- 
rious  calamities  that  have  attended  the  ftill  unfiniihed  ftate  of 
the  latter.  This  leads  him  to  the  main  point,  in  which  he  differs 
fo  materially  from  the  Dodtor  ; 

^  The  great  principle^’  fays  our  author,  ‘  of  this  falfe  philofophy 
confifts  in  fuppofing  that  the  higheft  refinement  of  abflradled  truth 
is.fittobe  applied  by  all  mankind  to  the  offices  of  commonTife# 
It  appears  in  almoft  every  page  of  the  fermon  under  different  co¬ 
lours,  and  with  varied  forms  of  expreffion;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we 
may  pronounce  it  to  be  virtue  puftied  to  an  extreme,  from  whence 
tefults  an  evil  different  from,  though  equally  great,  with  ignorance 
jts  oppofite. 

*  It  is  hard  to  combat  pofitions  that  come  under  fuch  an  affuming 
lliape  and  appearance.  There  is  little  doubt,  indeed,  but  that  thefc 
maxims,  clearing  away  human  imperfedions,  are  fairer  in  fpecula- 
tion  than  any  that  are  now  in  ufe,  as  applied  to  common  life;  but 
Aen  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  they  are  not  fitted  for  a£lion,  that 
they'are  too  finely  fpun  for  common  eyes,  and  that  they  are  there¬ 
fore  incompatible  with  the  praftice  of  mankind  ;  though,  as  quef- 
tlpns  of  fcience,  they  might  well  be  difeuffed  by  fuch  perfons  as  could 
manage  them  with  (kill,  fince  from  difeuffions  of  that  kind  fomething 
ufeful  may  be  ftruck  out ;  even  from  maierials  that  would  be  perni¬ 
cious  themfelves  in  other  hands . By  attempting  to  remove 

the  neceffary  ignorance  of  mankind,  that  generally  difplays  itfelf  in 
reverential  wonder,  we  remove  the  lhade  from  the  light,  and  blaft 
fur  eyes  with  its  excefs/ 
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After  this  our  author  exprefles  his  apprchcnfion  that  even  the 
boafted  advantages  of  the  prefs,  which  has  yielded  fo  many 
bleffings  to  mankind^  have  been  counterbalanced  by  too  much 
enlightening  thofe  whofe  chief  happinefs  confifted  in  their  ig¬ 
norance  ; 

*  All  our  old  prejudices,  harmlefs  and  ncce/Tary,  no  longer  exill, 
Thofe  foft  delufions  that  cheered  us  in  our  afHid^ions  cheer  us  no 
more.  The  holly  and  the  mifletoe  no  longer  garnifh  the  hall  of 
laughter  and  plenty :  vain  pageantry  !  even  kifles  under  it  are  kifled 
no  more;  promoters  of  vice  and  unfubilantial  pleafures  that  hang 
not  on  the  lip !  The  fame  dry  and  unfeeling  ideas  are  extended  to 
other  innocent  frivolities,  that  are  more  interelling  to  the  generality 
of  mankind ;  and  the  mind  is  left  bare  to  the  cold  impreffions  that 
reafon  may  make  upon  it,  while  venerable  errors  are  overturned,  as 
the  cathedrals  of  ancient  days  were  overturned  by  the  ravages  of  re¬ 
bellion,  and  were  exchanged  for  the  reafonable  convenience  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  chapel.* 

Wc  have  given  this  long  extraft  becaufe  we  could  no  way 
do  juftice  to  the  author’s  arguments  but  by  giving  them  in  his 
own  words.  We  are  ready  to  allow  this  as  ingenious  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  keeping  the  vulgar  in  ignorance  as  ever  we  met  with ; 
and,  without  giving  our  opinion  on  the  fubjeft,  (hall  leave  our 
readers  to  form  their  own. 

The  reft  of  the  pamphlet  contains  many  fenfible  remarks  on 
the  Doctor’s  fermon,  with  more  inveftive,  however,  than  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  neceflary.  We  are  ready  to  give  the  writer  credit 
tor  the  beft  intentions;  and  charity  induces  us  to  extend  the  fame 
to  Dr.  Price,  how  much  foever  we  may  differ  from  him. 


Art.  X.  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hijlory.  By  JVilliam  Smellte^ 
Member  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies  of  Edinburgh, 
4to.  il.  IS.  boards.  Edinburgh,  printed  :  fold  by  Cadell, 
London.  1 790. 

[  Continued,  ] 

^TpHE  fubjeft  of  Chap.  V.  that  of  inJlinH^  is  curious  and  in- 
*  explicable.  It  has  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  would  derive  it  from  mere  aiechanifm,  and  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  motion.  Mr.  Smellie  confiders,  i.  Pure  injiin^s. 
Inftances  of  this  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader.  Birds  of  the 
fame  fpecies  build  their  nefts  uniformly  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  folitary  wafp  digs  holes  in  the  fand,  into  each  of  which 
fhe  depofits  an  egg.  The  mother,  though  (be  feeds  not  upon 
fiefli.^  herfelf,  collects  ten  or  twelve  fmall  green  worms,  rolls 

them 
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them  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  them  in  the  hole  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  move.  Thus  the  young  caterpillar  is 
furniftied  with  the  food  which  nature  deftined  for  its  fupport. 
2.  InJlinSis  which  can  accommodate  themfelves  t$  peculiar  circum* 
fiances  and  Jituations*  In  the  torrid  climate  of  Senegal,  the 
oftrich  neglects  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon  them  in 
the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fhe  continues  the  in¬ 
cubation  during  both  day  and  night.  Bees,  when  occafion  re¬ 
quires,  augment  their  cells.  ‘  When  a  wafp,  in  attempting  to 
*  tranfport  a  dead  companion  from  the  neft,  finds  the  load  too 
‘  heavy,  he  cuts  off  its  head,  and  carries  it  out  in  two  portions. 

‘  —In  countries  infefted  with  monkies,  many  birds,  which  in 
‘  other  climates  build  in  bufhes  and  the  clefts  of  trees,  fufpend 
‘  their  nefts  upon  flender  twigs,  and,  by  this  ingenious  device, 

‘  elude  the  rapacity  of  their  enemies.*  3.  Injlin^is  improveahle 
by  experience  and  obfervation.  Inftinfts  are  original  qualities  of 
the  mind,  and  are  called  into  adlion  by  circumltances  and  fitu- 
ation.  An  infant  fpontaneoufly  applies  its  lips  to  the  nipple. 
A  calf  pufhes,  before  its  horns  are  grown.  Inftindl  muff  be 
confidered  as  an  inferior  fpecies  of  reafon,  which  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  attention  and  application. 

In  Chap.  VH,  Mr.  Smellie  confiders  the  five  fenfes.  The 
more  immediate  organ  of  fmelling  is  the  pituitary  membrane^ 
which  is  foft,  vafcular,  and  porous,  covered  with  numerous  pa¬ 
pillae,  and  totally  invefted  with  infinite  ramifications  and  convo¬ 
lutions  of  nerves  that  are  almoft  nak^.  All  bodies  in  nature 
conftantly  emit  effluvia,  or  emanations,  from  their  fubftances, 
which  float  in  the  atmofphere,  are  drawn  into  the  noftrils  along 
with  the  air,  and  ftimulate  the  olfaftory  nerves.  Thefe  ne/ves 
are  defended  from  acrid  odours  by  the  fecretion  of  a  thick 
infipid  mucus.  .  In  the  ftate  of  nature  the  fenfe  of  fmell  would 
alone  be  perhaps  fufficient  to  guard  us  againft  poifons ;  but  the 
refinements  of  cookery  confound  our  fenfations,  and  diminifh 
their  keenefs.  This  feeling  is  more  acute  in  fome  animals  than 
in  others.  The  dog,  the  fox,  the  raven,  &c.  poffefs  it  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  The  tongue  and  palate  are  the  great  organs 
of  tajiing.  Thefe  are  covered  with  nerves  terminating  in  pa¬ 
pillae,  which  expand  on  the  application  of  any  fapid  fubftancc. 
•This  fenfe,  if  not  vitiated,  would  affift  us  in  the  feledlion  of 
wholefome  food. — The  organ  of  hearing  is  the  ear.  The  canals 
are  cylindrical,  contorted,  and  become  gradually  fmaller  till 
they  reach  the  tympanum^  or  drum.  Sound  is  conveyed  by  the 
undulations  or  pulfes  of  the  air.  In  infants  the  fenfe  of  hear¬ 
ing  is  obtufe,  becaufe  the  bones  of  their  ears  are  foft  and  carti¬ 
laginous,  and  the  tremulations  excited  in  thefe  are  weak.  Hence 
children  are  extremely  fond  of  noife.— -The  fenfe  of 
'  •  diflufed 
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difFufed  over  the  whole  body,  but  it  is  more  particularly  acute 
on  the  (kin,  and  *efpecially  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The 
nervous  papilla?,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  fenfation,  fcem  to 
be  capable  of  eredion,  upon  the  application  of  an  external  ob- 
Jeft.  The  fenfe  of  feeing  is  the  moft  noble,  and  the  moft  re- 
fined.  The  particles  of  light  are  emitted  from  luminous  bodies 
in  ftraight  lines,  and  with  inconceiveable  celerity.  They  are 
not  originally  homogeneous,  but  confift  of  feven  different  kinds. 
Thefe.  fingly  convey  the  fenfation  of  the  red,  the  orange,  the 
yellow,  the  green,  the  blue,  the  indigo,  and  the  violet ;  and 
their  various  combinations  furnifh  us  with  all  our  ideas  of  co¬ 
lour.  The  rays  of  light  enter  the  pupil,  pafs  through  the  aqueous, 
cryftallinc,  and  vitreous  humours,  are  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  and  form  a  picture  on  the  retina^  which  is  a  fine  ex- 
panfion  of  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  Mr.  Smellie 
gives  a  view  of  Dr.  R(?id*s  theory  of  double  and  inverted  vifion, 
and  of  the  method  of  eftimating  diftance.  He  clofes  the  chapter 
with  an  account  of  the  Abbe  de  Condillac’s  Traite  des  Senfations ; 
in  which  that  author  conliders  what  would  be  the  feelings  and 
actions  of  man,  if  he  pofieiied  only  one,  or  a  certain  number  of 
the  fenfes. 

.  Chap.  VII.  treats  of  infancy.  Savages,  in  general,  difeover 
more  difeernment  and  propriety  of  conduct  in  the  management, 
of  their  children,  than  nations  who  call  themfelves  civilifed. 
They  are  attentive  to  cleanlinefs,  and  encourage  exercife.  But, 
injreiined  fociety,  the  tendernefs  and  prejudices  of  mothers  often 
ruin  the  conftitution  of  their  infants.  The  northern  nations 
plunge  their  new-born  offspring  into  cold  water.  The  Lap¬ 
landers  expofe  their  infants  on  the  fnow  till  they  are  almoft  dead 
with  cold,  and  then  throw  them  into  a  warm  bath.  The  time 
allowed  for  fuckling  varies  in  different  focieties.  ^  In  Holland, 

•  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  over  the  whole  Levant,  children, 

•  during  the  firft  year,  are  not  permitted  to  tafte  any  other 
^  food.  The  Canadian  favages  nurfe  their  children  four  or  five 

•  years,  or  even  fix  or  feven.*  In  cafes  of  neceflity,  recourfe 
may  be  had  to  the  milk  cf  quadrupeds  ;  but  the  children  ought 
then  to  be  obliged  to  fuck  the  animal’s  teat,  for  the  flow  of  the 
^iva  is  thus  promoted,  and  digeflion  affifted. 

Chap.  VIII.  treats  of  the  growth  and  food  of  animals.  The 
due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  the  moft  conducive 
to  the  perfedlion  of  the  human  fpecies.  The  Gentoos,  who  are 
nouriftied  by  plants  and  milk  alone,  are  in  general  a  meagre  and 
a  feeble  race.  In  the  tropical  regions  the  vegetables  are  more 
plentiful,  more  various,  and  more  luxuriant,  and  form  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  the  natives.  The  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries  indulge  more  freely  in  animal  food.  There  is 
no  plant  that  is  not  ufeful  to  fome  of  the  quadrupeds ;  and  even 
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what  IS  avoided  by  one  as  a  poifon,  proves  falutary  food  to  ano¬ 
ther.  Hence  the  diverfity  of  appetites,  for  food  is  the  great 
caufe  of  the  difFufion  of  animals  over  every  part  of  the  globe: 

‘  Monkies,  the  elephant,  and  rhinoceros,  fix  on  the  torrid  zonc^ 
becaufe  they  feed  on  vegetables  which  flourilh  there  during  the  whole 
year.  The  rein-deer  inhabit  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  becaufc 
thefe  countries  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of  the  lichen,  a  fpcciea 
of  mofs  which  is  their  beloved  food.  The  pelican  makes  choice 
of  dry  and  defert  places  to  lay  her  eggs.  When  her  young  are 
hatched,  fhe  is  obliged  to  bring  water  to  them  from  great  dillanccs* 
To  enable  her  to  perform  this  neceflary  office.  Nature  has  provided 
her  with  a  large  fac,  which  extends  from  the  tip  of  the  under  man¬ 
dible  of  her  bill  to  the  throat,  and  holds  as  much  water  as  will  fuppl/ 
her  brood  for  feveral  days,*  This  water  fhe  pours  into  the  nett  to 
cool  her  young,  to  allay  their  thlrll,  and  to  teach  them  to  fwinu 
Lions,  tygers,  and  other  rapacious  animals,  reibrt  to  thefe  nefts^ 
drink  the  water,  and  are  faid  not  to  injure  the  young.  The  goat 
afeends  the  rocky  precipice  to  crop  the  leaves  of  fhrubs  and  other  fa¬ 
vourite  plants.  The  floth  and  the  fquirrel  feed  upon  the  leaves  and 
the  fruit  of  trees,  and  are  therefore  furnifhed  with  feet  which  enable 
them  to  clirnb.^ 

\  Infefts  that  feed  upon  carrion  always  avoid  living  animals* 

*  Reaumur  laid  bare  the  thigh*  of  a  pigeon,  and  applied  to  it  a 
^  flice  of  beef  full  of  maggots.  The  infedls  difeovered  uncafinefs, 
and  thofe  that  remained  on  the  flefli  of  the  pigeon  periflied.— 

\  Digeftion  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  diflblving  power  of  the 
[  gaftric  liquor  fecreted  in  the  ftomach.  In  granivorous  birds  the 
I  prodigious  raufcular  adlion  of  the  gizzard  feems  to  co-operatc. 
t  Fowls  pick  up  fmall  pebbles,  probably  to  affift  in  the*comnii- 
t  nution  of  their  food.  But  if  the  gaftric  liquor  diflblves  animal 
fubftances,  why  does  it  not  corrode  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  it- 
felf?  Mr.  John  Hunter  made  a  curious  difeovery,  that  it  only 
a£ts  as  a  folvent  on  dead  matter.  After  the  food  paflbs  the  py¬ 
lorus  it  is  abforbed  by  the  lafleals,  and  difeharged  into  the  ian- 
guineous  fyftem. 

The  fubje6f  of  Chap.  IX.  is  the  /exes  of  animals  and  vege^ 
tables.  With  regard  to  the^fexes  of  animal?,  few  obfervations 
occur.  The  diftinclion  of  fex  is  the  bond  of  union  among  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  bafis  of  all  the  tender  and  benevolent  paflions,  and 
the  great  fource  of  all  the  pleafures  of  life.  The  male  is  ge- 
j  nerally  diftingyiftied  by  ftrength,  vigour,  and  intrepidity.  The 
J  conftitution  of  the  female  is  more  feeble 'and  lax,  and  the  mind 
I  is  more  fufceptible  of  the  fofter  feelings,  and  lefs  capable  of 
I  fteady  exertions.  Modefty  is  the  virtue  by  which  the  females 
I  repel  the  rude  allaults  of  the  males,  and  it  is  the  irrefiftible 


We  arc  furprifed  to  find  our  refpedable  author  commit  this  over¬ 
fight.  The  lichen  or  liverwort  is  entirely  unlike  the  mofs,  and  quite  a 
difiinft  genus. 
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charm  by  which  they  ftimulate  the  ardour  of  paffion,  and  heighten 
the  pleahire  of  enjoyment.  In  moll:  of  the  animals  the  male  is 
larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the  female.  In  the  birds  of  prey 
this  order  is  reverfed*  The  males  of  feme  genera  differ  widely 
from  the  females ; 

‘  The  glow-worm,  an  animal  condemned  to  crawl  perpetually  on 
the  furfiice'  of  the  earth,  is  a  female ;  and  the  male,  inllead  of  a 
reptile,  is  a  fcarabxus,  or  beetle,  furnilhed  with  four  wings.  A  fpe- 
cies  of  phofpliorus,  emitted  from  the  body  of  the  female,'  excites 
the  attention  of  this  apparently  lirange  male,  who  dans  down  upon 
her,  and  actually  enables  her  to  continue  the  kind.  The  female  of 
another  fpecies  of  beetle  is  aperfed  reptile,  and  has  not  the  fmallell 
veftige  of  wings ;  but  the  male  is  a  real  beetle,  with  four  wings, 
and  is  fo  difproportioned  to  the  female  in  fizc,  that  their  jundlion 
(hould  appear  to  be  equally  lingular  as  that  of  a  ram  and  an  ele¬ 
phant.  With  regard  to  the  pucerous,  or  vine  fretters,  the  m  ales 
are  winged;  but  the  females  remain  during  life  totally  dellitute  of 
wings.  In  fonie  fpecies  of  them,  however,  the  females  have  wings, 
and  thefe  inhruments  of  motion  are  denied  to  the  males.  Between 
the  fize  of  the  male  and  female  pucerous  there  j  is  likewife  a  remark- 
able  difproportion.  The  males,  p.yticularly  thofe  which  have  no 
wings,  are  ib  comparatively  fmall  that  they  run  about  like  the  gall- 
infefts  upon  the  backs  of  the  females.  While  this  exercife  continues, 
which  is  often  very  long,  the  female  remains  almoll  motionlefs.  The 
more  infenubility  and  liftleffnefs  Ihown  by  the  female,  the  male  ex¬ 
hibits  the  greater  ardour  and  agility.  In  this  lituation  he  paffes  days 
without  taking  any  nourilhment.’ 

In  man,  in  the  dog,  in  the  cat,  if  ever  hermaphrodites  occur, 
it  is  very  rare.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  them 
in  the  horfc,  the  afs,  the  ox,  and  the  Iheep.  When  a  cow 
brings  forth  twins,  the  one  a  male,  the  other  has  the  marks  of 
both  fexes,  and  is  named  a  free~martin.  In  its  figure  it  re- 
fembles  the  fpayed  heifer.  It  is  confiderably  larger  than  the 
bull  or  cow,  audits  horns  are  fimilar  to. thofe  of  the  ox.  It 
docs  not  breed,  or  difeover  the  fmalleff  inclination  for  the  male. 
It  can  be  eafily  fattened,  and  its  flelh  has  a  delicate  flavour. 
The  Romans  feem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  from  its 
mixed  nature  termed  it  taura. 

'  In  the* next  feftion  of  this  chapter  Mr.  Smellie  combaitSy  with 
great  ingenuity,  the  doftrine  of  the  fexualifm  of  plants.  The 
theory  of  Linnxus  is  founded  chiefly  on  analogy.  Omne  vivutn 
ix  evo  is  the  maxim  conftantly  re-echoed.  But  even  in  the 
animal  kingdom  this  beautiful  fabric  is  annihilated.  Number- 
Icfs  fpecies  of  the  vine-fretters,  millepedes,  and  infufion  ani* 
‘malcules,  propagate  without  the  afliftance  of  the  male.  If  the 
analogy  be  thus  interrupted,  why  fuppofe  it  to  extend  to  the 
plants?  Befides,  in  the  oviparous  animals,  the  eggs  are  im¬ 
pregnated  while  in  their  gelatinous  ftate.  But  in  the  ^vegetable 
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tiAes  the  feeds  have  acquired  conAderable  bulk  and  folidity  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fuppofed  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  fecun¬ 
dating  duft.  In  the  dioicous  plants  the  difliiculties  which  occur 
arc  ftill  greater.  The  feeds  are  often  perledl  before  the  male 
flower  is  expanded.  But  plants  are  alfo  propagated,  and  often 
to  the  beft  advantage,  by  fuckers,  flips,  and  cuttings.  Here  is 
again  a  deviation  from  the  general  principle.  The  only 
plaufiblc  fadl  brought  in  favour  of  the  fexual  fyftem  is  the 
culture  of  the  date-bearing  palm-tree.  The  Arabians  have, 
from  the  mofl:  remote  ages,  been  accuftomed  to  fufpend  the 
flowering  branches  of  the  males  over  the  female-trees.  But 
this  may  be  a  fuperftitious  practice,  and  not  eflcntial  to  the  pro¬ 
pagation.  Mylius  endeavoured,  to  remove  this  objedfion  by 
relating  an  experiment  made  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Smellie’s  remarks 
arc  pertinent : 

*  Berlin  is  not  the  climate  of  palm-trees.  The  tree  he  informs 
U8  bore  flowers  and  fruit  for  thirty  years  before  the  trial  was  made ; 
but  the  fruity  it  is  faidy  never  came  to  maturity.  Plants  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  ripe  fruit  in  a  climate  not  adapted  to  their  nature  until  they 
have  grown  there  a  long  time.  According  to  the  ufual  courfc  of 
exotic  plants,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  think  that,  like  American 
aloes,  the  tree,  during  all  this  time,  was  making  gradual  advances' 
toward  perfection  ;  that,  when  the  male  branch  happened  to  be  iuf- 
pended  over  the  female,  the  plant  had  arrived  at  the  highcft  degree 
of  maturity  it  could  ever  acquire  in  the  climate  of  Berlin;  and  of 
courfe  that  the  accidental  circumflance  of  fufpending  the  male  branch 
over  it,  at  this  critical  period,  might  give  rife  to  the  deception  of 
attributing  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  to  the  prefence  of  tlie  male 
branch.  The  pr^uCTiori'bf  I'cxTripe  fruit  only  the  firft  year,  and 
2006  the  fecond,  is  a  llrong  corroboration  of  the  matter.  To  con¬ 
vince  any  man  that  the  fertility  of  this  tree  was  folcly  owing  to  forae 
impregnating  virtue  communicated  to  it  by  the  male,  a  branch  (hould 
have  been  fufpended  over  the  female  one  year,  and  omitted  the 
next,  and  fo  on  alternately  for  a  fucceflion  of  feafons ;  or,  as  the  fex- 
fualifls  would'  exprefs  it,  giving  her  an  hulband  one  year,  and  de- 
nying  her  that  gratification  the  next.* 

To  account  for  the  impregnation  of  .the  dioicous  plants,  the' 
fcxualifts  have  had  recourfe  to  the  winds,  which  they  fuppofe 
convey  the  male  duft  to  imnienfe  diftances,  and  are  the  vehicles 
^  of  the  amours  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  what  a  fortunate 
|concuo‘ence  of  circum^nces  is  required  that  the  farina  fhould 
be  carried  twenty  miles,  and  dropped  upon  the  folitary  female  ? 
Is  hot  the  probability  ^moft  infinite  that  fuch  an  event  would 
not  take  place  ?  -  The  fcxualifts  have  fuppofed  that  the  varieties 
I^Ucb  appear  in  the  culinary  plants  are  produced  by  the  inter- 
|Oii^ttrc  of  the  (pecies.  But  it  is  unneceflary  to  recur  to*  this 
M^ofirion.  Cultivation  alone  occafions  important  changes ; 
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and  thefe  can  be  iiicreafecl  or  dimiiiiOieJ  according  to  the  attcrri* 
tion  that  is  employed.  Mr.  Smellic  relates  an  experiment  made 
on  the  female a  native  of  Britain,  which  feems  totally 
irreconciicabie  to  the  hypothefis  of  Linnxus  : 

‘  I  applied  to  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Daniel. Ruther¬ 
ford,  now  profeflbr  of  Botany  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  who^ 
at  that  time,  had  a  fmall  garden,^  or  rathet  a  little  area,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  which  was  furrounded  with  houfes  of  five  and  fix 
ftories  high,  and  diftant  from  any  male  lychnis  ab'iut  an  Englifli 
mile.  Dr.  Rutherford  received  this  female  lychnis  into  his  garden. 
The  firil  fummer  after  her  admiffion,  being  enfeebled  by  her  former 
three  years  confinement,  (he  dropped  her  flowers,  without  producing 
fertile  feeds.  During  three  or  four  fucceeding  years,  however,  Ihe 
remained  in  the  fame  fitnation  ;  and  (he  not  only  ripened  her  feeds, 
but  thefe  feeds  vegetated,  without  the  pofTibility  of  any  male  im- 
pregnation ;  for  the  dottor,  after  the  young  plants  were  in  a  ftate  of 
diferimination,  uniformly  extirpated  all  the  males,  and  never  could 
difeover  the  veflige  of  a  Angle  male  upon  the  female  plants.  The 
female  progeny,  however,  continued  to  bear  fertile  feeds  for  feveral 
fuccelfive  generations.* 

Bonnet  and  Spalanzani  have  made  feveral  experiments  upon 
this  fubjedt,  the  refult  of  which  tends  diredlly  to  overthrow  the 
fyftem  of  the  fexualids..  In  the  cucumber^  the  gourde  the’  pom- 
fiofiy  and  other  monoecious  plants,  the  male  flowers,  which 
grow  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  individual,,  were  found  not 
to  be  effential  to  the  frudlification.  T'he  fame  was  remarked 
in  thofe  plants  of  which  the  individuals  are  fuppofed  to  be  of 
different  fexes  and  remote. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  thefe  fadls  ^  Is  the  laboured 
hypothefis  of  Linnaeus,  after  receiving  for  a  confid'erable  time 
the  fandlion  of  the  learned,  deftined  to  perifti  I  Its  exiftence 
undoubtedly  has  never  been  demonftrated,  and,  in  many  cafes, 
it  is  not  effential.  But  may  it  not  ftill  be,  in  a  certain  degree, 
founded  in  nature?  If  the  great  law  of  the  union  of  fexes  be 
fometimes  interrupted  in  the  animal  kingdom,  ought  we  not  to 
expedi  it  to  be  oftener  difpenfed  with  in  the  vegetable  ?  Lin¬ 
naeus,  indeed,  traces  the  analogy  to  a  ridiculous  and  indecent 
length ;  and  the  allufions  which  he  fo  often  makes  betray  the  i 
vulgarity  and  coarfenefs  of  his  mind.  But,  notwithftanding  its 
numerous  defedls,  his  fyftem  is  the  heft  that  has  been  yet  pro- 
pofed ;  and  though  the  theory  with  which  it  is  allied  were  not 
founded  in  nature,  it  muft  ftill  be  valued  as  at  leaft  an  eafy  ani 
cliftindt  mode  of  claflification. 

Chap.  X.  treats  of  the  puberty  of  animals.  At  that  period  a 
remarkable  change  is  rapidly  produced  in  both  fexes.  In  the 
male  the  voice  becomes  rancous,  and  gradually  fettles  hito  ? 
deeper  note,  the  body  makes  a  fuddeu  Ipring,  and  acquires 
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a£llvity  arid  ftrength  ;  the  under  (landing  becomes  enlarged  and 
vigorous,  and  the  heart,  not  frozen  by  the  coldnefs  of  after 
fcenes  is  open  and  generous.  In  the  female,  the  complexion 
acquires  a  frcflier  bloom,  the  form  more  round  and  graceful,  and 
her  delicacy  and  her  charms  become  irrefiftible.  A  warm 
climate  and  generous  food  halten  the  period  of  puberty. 

The  fubjedt  of  Chap.  XI.  is  love.  The  firft  objedl  of  this 
paflion  is  the  multiplication  of  the  fpecies;  but  it  is  the  cement 
of  fociety,  and  the  fource  of  all  the  endearments  of  life.  In 
the  favage  Rate  it  is  cold  and  indifcriminating  ;  in  the  torrid  re¬ 
gions  it  rifes  into  frenzy,  and  burns  with  felfifh  fury.  In  tem¬ 
perate  climates  it  feledls  the  fair  objeci,  it  is  placid  and  exhi¬ 
larating,  it  diffufes  ferenity  over  the  frame,  and  warms  the  heart 
with  benevolent  affections.  In  this  happy  ftate  it  checks  the 
irregularity  of  conduct,  and,  foothing  the  mind,  it  leads  to  ho¬ 
nour  and  virtue  : 

^  A  young  man  in  love  thinks  that  the  eyes  of  his  favourite  con¬ 
tinually  behold  him.  Through  this  amiable  medium  he  views  all 
his  actions,  and  even  his  thoughts.  His  affedion  and  veneration  are 
fo  great  that  he  is,  in  fome  meafure,  deterred  frbm  regarding  any 
other  rwoman,  and,,  what  is  of  more  importance,  from  indulging 
any  loofe  or  irregular  appetite,  s  The  difpofitions  and  affedlions  of 
the  female  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  male.  Her  attention. is 
completely  engrofled  ;  and  (he  never,  thinks  or  dreams  of  any  man, 
but  of  him  who  is  the  objeci  of  her  affciJilion.  A  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  in  love  exhibit  the  moft  innocent  and  the  moft  amiable 
pidlure'of  human  nature.,..  Actuated  by.np  interefted  ^notives,  anij 
rcgardlefs  of  future  contingencies,  they  obey  the  fupreme  command 
of  Nature.  How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  from  the  cruel,  but 
perhaps  unavoidable  inf^itulions  and  cudoms  of  civil  foeikies,  it  is  (b 
often  not  only  prudent  but  neceffary  to  clieck,  arid  even  to  overawe, 
this  powerful  law  of  Nature!*'  •  ‘ 

Men  of  opulence  and  rank  are  the  only  who  can  obey  the 
gentle  folicitations  of  Nature.  But  how  often  are  they. in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  bafeft  and  the  moft  fordid  motives?  Marriage 
is  with  them  a  mere  political  tranfaeftion.  From  lucrative  views^ 
they  embrace  peevilhnefs,  difeafe,  and  infanity.  But  Nature 
vindicates  her  rights.  She  Walls  the  unhappy  offspring  with 
iweaknefs  of  body  and  mental  derang.ement ;  and  the  puny  pro¬ 
geny  of  the  nobles  gradually  give  way  to. a  vigorous  plebciari 
tace.  But  the  happinefs  of  .the  conjugal  .ftate,  is  heightened  by 
the  endearments  of  offspring.  The  love  of  ourfelves  is  ^ex¬ 
tended  to  our  children,  and  is  refined  by  mutual  lympathy  of 
^^ori;  Mr.  Smellie  mentions  the  melancholy  fliipwreck:  of 
^ne  Halfewell.  Captain  Pierce  clofed  his  lovely  daughters  in  his 

finns,  arid  refolutely  (hared  their  fate.  But  parental  attachment 
s  not  confined  to  the  human  race : 
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legs,  it  cnwis  about  in  queft  of  food ;  and  its  movements  are,  in 
fomc  fpecies,  remarkably  quick.  Its  head  is  armed  with  teeth  or 

fiincers,  by  which  it  eats  the  leaves  of  plants  or  other  kinds  of  food, 
n  this  ftatc  it  is  abfolutely  deprived  of  fex,  and  confequently  of 
the  power  of  multiplication.  Its  blood  moves  from  the  tail  towards 
the  head.  It  refpires  either  by  ftigmata  or  fmall  apertures  placed 
on  each  fide  of  its  body,  or  by  one  or  feveral  tubes  fitiiated  on  its 
pofterior  part,  which  have  the  refemblance  of  fo  many  tails/ 

In  the  fecond  period  the  caterpillar  throws  off  its  (kin,  and 
exhibits' its  internal  parts,  covered  with  a  foft  tranfparent  mem¬ 
brane.  In  this  ftate  it  is  called  nymph.  If  to  thefe  is  added  a 
common  cruftaceous  covering,  it  receives  the  name  of  chryfalis. 
The  infeft  is  now  deprived  of  the  power  of  motion,  ana  re¬ 
mains  torpid.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  takes  an  oppofite 
courfc,  proceeding  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  organs  of 
refpiration  are  transferred  from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body  to 
the  anterior.  Before  this  ftate  of  imbecility  comes  on,  the 
grovelling  caterpillar  is  led  by,  inftindt  to  fecure  a  peaceful 
retreat  : 

Some,  as  the  filk-worm  and  many  others,  fpin  filken  webs  or' 
cods  round  their  bodies,  which  completely  difguife  the  animal  form. 
Others'  leave  the  plants  upon  which  they  formerly  fed,  and  hide 
tkemfelves  in  little  cells  which  they  make  in  the  earth.  The  rat- 
uiled  worm  abandons  the  water  upon  the  approach  of  its  metamor- 
phofis,  retires  under,  the  earth,  where  it  is  changed  into  a  chryfalis, 
and,  after  a  certain  time,  burfts  from  its  feemingly  inanimate  condi¬ 
tion,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a  winged  infeft. — Some  caterpillars, 
when  about  to  change  into  thc^rylalis  ftate,  cover  their  bodies 
with  a  mixture  of  earth  and  of  lilk,  and  conceal  themfelvcs  in  the 
loofe  foil.  Others  iocruft  themfelves  with  a  filky  or  glutinous  matter, 
which  they  pu(h  out  from  their  mouths,  without  (pinning  it  into' 
threads.  Others  retire  into  the  holes  of  walls,  or  of  decayed  trees. 
Others  fufpend  themfelves  to  the  twigs  of  trees,  or  to  other  elevated 
bodies,  with  their  heads  undermolt.  Some  attach  themfelves  to', 
walls,  with  their  heads  higher  than  their  bodies,  but  in  various  in¬ 
clinations  ;  others  choofe  a  horizontal  pofition.  Some  fix  themfelves 
by  a  gluten,  and.fpin  a  rope  round  their  middle  to  prevent  them  from 
falling/ 

The  chryfalis  is  commonly  fmooth  and  (hining.  Its  colour 
is  papilionaceous,  and  fometimes  it  has  the  rich  •  appearance  of 
gold.  Hence  the  Greek  name  of  chryfalis  and  the  Latin  of  au- 
Telia.  But  the  infedi  is  deftined  to  undergo  another  metamor- 
phofis.  It  affumes  the  diftindlion  of  fex,  it  is  irivefted  witli* 
wings,  and  burfts  from  its  tomb  in  the.  gaudy  form  of  a  fly. 
Mr.  Smellie  relates  forac  of  the  more  remarkable  inftances  of  1 
Uansformation : 
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*  The  whole  moth  kind,  as  well  as  the  filk-worm,  immediately 
before  their  transformation  into  the  chryfalis  Hate,  cover  their  bodies 
with  a  cod  or  clue  of  fi!k,  though  the  nature  of  the  fdk,  and  their 
mode  of  fpinning  be  very  different.  The  cods  of  the  filk-vvorm  are 
compnfed  of  pure  filk.  Their  figure  is  generally  oval,  which  ne- 
ccffarily  refults  from  that  of  the  animaFs  body  upon  which. they  are 
moulded.  When  fpinning,  they  twill  their  bodies  into  the  form  of 
an  S.  The  cod  is  produced  by  numerous  convolutions  and  zigzags 
of  the  fame  thread.  The  filk  is  fpun  by  an  inftrument  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  infcfl.  The  filky  matter,  before  it  is  manufa6lured 
by  the  fpinning  inlbument,  appears  under  the  form  of  a  gum  almoll 
liquid,  which  is  contained  in  two  large  refervoirs  contorted  like  the 
intellines  of  larger  animals,  and  which  terminate  at  the  fpinning  in- 
llrument  by  two  parallel  and  flender  conduits.  Each  coiiduit  fur- 
nifhes  matter  for  one  thread.  The  fpinning  inftrument,  as  it  is  evi« 
dent  when  viewed  by  the  microfeope,  unites  the  two  threads  iuto  one.* 

It  appears  that. the  fly  previoufly  exifis,  encafed  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  and  that  the  parts  are^graduallv  developed,  and  the*ex- 
ternal  coverings  fucceflively  detached,  till  the  infcdl  actjiiires  its 
perfe£l  form.  Moft  butterflies  void  a  large  quantity. of  a' red-' 
coloured  excrement.  .  Hence  the  Jhower^  of.  blood  which  have,  at 
different  times,,  terrified  the  populace  by  dreadful  portents.— 
Every  organlfed  being  is  deftined  to  undergo  a  transformation. 
The  world  is  conftantly  in  motion ;  ever-*  thing  advances  to  its 
maturity,  or  haftens  to  its  decline.  Hence  the  great  myftery'of 
Nature,  that  eternal  circle  of  produ£lion  and  abhorred  decay. 
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OiNCE  a  tafte  for  chemiftry  has  for  fome  years  part  alm'oft 
^  univerfally  prevailed,  and  given  birth  to‘a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  as  well  as  ufcful  difeoveries,  the  curious,  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  extend  their  refearches  to  every  thing  relating  to  that 
noble  fcicnce.  On  this  account  the  knowledge  of  minerals  was 

never 
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never  carried  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe£Hon  as  k  has  attained  at 
prefent  among  all  the  polilhed  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  govern¬ 
ments  have  never  been  fo  fully  fenfible  that  this  branch  of  hu¬ 
man  induftry,  which  furnifhes  fociety  anJ'the  ar.s  with  fo  many 
valuable  and  agreeable  objects,  deferves  to  be  encouraged  ;  elpe- 
cially  as  it  muft  require  long  and  iabori<*us  efforts  to  obtain  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  it.  For  this  purpofc  the  obferva- 
tions  of  ingenious  travellers  muft  be  compared,  new  ones  muft 
be  made,  and  the  different  mineral  productions  of  every  acceflible 
latitude  muft  be  examined  with  the  utmoft  care  and  minutenefs, 
Thofe  who  vifit  foreign  countries  are  fufficiently  attentive  to 
what  concerns  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom;  but, they  ge¬ 
nerally  neglect  thofe  inimenfe  treafures  which  are  concealed  in 
'the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Senfible  of , this  deficiency  feveral  en¬ 
lightened  fovereigns  have  lately  engaged  learned  men  to  travel 
through  their  territories  in  order  to  examine  their  mineral  pro- 
dutions;  and  indeed.it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  fuch  enter- 
prifes.  do  more  honour  to  nations  as  well  as  princes  than  coii- 
quefts  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  much  blond  and  treafure. 

For  half  a. century  an  opinion  has  prevailed  that  the  mineral 
produdHons  of  Ruffia  deferve  the  attention  of  learned  naturalifts 
in  general,  and  of  mineralogifts  in  particular,  more  than  thofe 
of  any*  other  country  in  Europe.  For  this  reafon  the  French 
government,  which  feems  lately  to  have  beftowed  much  atten¬ 
tion  upon  every  .thing  that  concerns  mines,  engaged  M.  Mac- 
quart,  in  the  year  1783,  to  make  a  tour  through  the  northern 
countries  to  collect  fpecimens,  and  to  examine  every  objedl  that 
could  tend  to  throw  any  farther  light  upon  the  mineralogy  of 
that  part  of  the  globe.  ■  This  commiflion  M.  Macquart  appears 
to  have  executed  with  equal  ability  and  diligence;  and  the  in- 
terefting  work  now  before  us  is  the  refult  of  his  obfervations 
and  refearches. 

The  firft  memoir  of  this  volume,  which  may  be  fald  to  confift 
of  eight,  though  they  are  divided  into  different  branches,  re- 
fpedfs  a  fingular  change  in  the  gypfums  of  Poland,  which  are 
converted  into  chalcedony.  As  a  proof  of  this  phenomenon 
M.  Macquart  tells  us  that  M.  de  Carozi,  diredfor-general  of 
the  mines  of  Poland,  among  many  curious  objects  in  his  col- 
ledtiort*  (hewed  him  feveral  pieces  of  gypfum  which  he  affured 
him  were  abfolutely  converted  into  chalcedony;  others  in  which 
the  metamorphofis  appeared  to  be  confiderably  advanced,  and 
fome  that  exhibited  only  the  firft  elements  of  its /ormation.  ‘ 

*  *In  the  fecond  memoir  he  deferibes  the  celebrated  fait  mine  of 
Wieliczka  in  Poland.  -  This  mine  has  already  been  deferibed  by 
our  countryman  Coxe  in  his  Travels  thrpugh  Poland;  but  as 
M.  Macquart  feems  to  have  examined  it  more  minutely,  we 
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flatter  ourfelves  that  our  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  his 
account  of  it  here  almoft  at  full  length. 

‘  After  examining/  fays  he,  ‘  as  far  as  circumftances  would 
permit,  the  environs  of  Cracaw  towards  the  north,  I  was  de- 
iirous  of  feeing  on  the  ibuthern  fide  one  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
curious  mines  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world ;  I  mean  the  fa¬ 
mous  fait  mines  of  Wieliczka.  When  thefe  niines  belonged  to 
the  King  of  Poland  ftrangers  and  travellers  could  procure  accefs 
to  them  with  the  greateft  facility ;  but  fince  they  have  paffed 
into  .new  hands,  they  cannot  be  vifited  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  To  procure  a  plan  of  them  is  impoffible;  and  thofe 
who  have  the  direftion  of  them  are  even  afraid  of  permitting 
people  to  examine  the  different  llrata  of  fait  for.  any  length  of 
time.  They  muft  not  take  any  notes  refpe<9:iiig  what  they  have 
feen ;  and  their  prohibitions  are  fo  ridiculous  that  the  miners 
are  exprefsly  forbidden  to  fuffer  the  leaft  fpecimen  of  the  fait  to 
be  carried  away.  The  lofs  of  this  mine,  which  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  richeft  mines  of  gold  or  filvcr,  was  one  of  the 
greateft  that  the  Poles  could  fuftain.  Theprefent  king,  who  is 
as  much  diftinguiftied  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  the  arts 
and  fciences  as  by  his  humanity  and  affability,  in  order  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  ardent  defire  of  being  ufeful  to  his  fubjeds,  has  ex¬ 
pended  confiderable  fums  in .  endeavouring  to  difcover  fome 
veins  of  this  rock  fait  on  the  other  fide  of  Cracaw.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  attempts  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs; 
but  if  it  be  true  that  the  more  thefe  veins,  extend  towards  the 
north  the  deeper  they  are  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it 
will  not  appear  aftoniftiing  that  great  difficulties  ftill  occur. 

^  When  you  have  obtained  permiffion  to  defeend  into  this 
mine,  after  putting  on  a  miner’s  frock  you  are  tied  to.  a  large 
rope,  which  is  fattened  to  a  wheel,  turned  by  a  horfe  at  its 
mouth.  At  certain  diftances  in  this  rope  there  are  knots  con¬ 
taining  pieces  of  wood  thruft  through  them,  upon  which  people 
are  feated,  by  means  of  a  girth  that  paffes  bdow  their  thighs, 
and  another  behind  their  back,  and  when  they  lay  hold  of  the 
rope  with  their  hands  they  are  then. in  perfeft  fecurity. 

*  This  method  cannot  be  better  compared  than  to  that  em¬ 
ployed  by  tilers  when  they  fufpend  themfelves  from  the  roofs  of 
houfes.  Three  pieces  of  wood  generally  pafs  through  each 
knot ;  and,  according  to  the  number  of  perfons,  feveral  com¬ 
panies  are  formed,*  w^'ho  defeend  all  together  at  the  fame  time : 
the  number  fometimes  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Some  of  the 
miners  w'ho  go  down  with  you  hold  fticks  in  their  hands  to 
prevent  vou  from  being  daftied  againft  the  fides  of  the  pit  j  but, 
notwithmuiding  this  precaution,  you  cannot  help  being  at  firft 
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frightened,  when  you  confidcr  that  your  exiftence,  for  a  few 
minutes,  depends  entirely  on  the  ftrength  of  the  rope. 

‘  In  this  manner  you  defcend  through  an  opening  eioht  feet 
•fquare,  which  extends  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred :  the  fides  of 
it  are  lined  with  large  planks  of  oak,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
falling  in  of  the  fand,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  above 
a  layer  of  clay,  more  or  lefs  coloured  ;  it  is  very  friable,  and  in- 
terfefted  with  calcareous  fpar :  at  a  certain  depth  are  found  fe- 
veral  laminae  of  very  thin  and  blackifli  calcareous  ftone. 

•  ‘  ‘  The  fpaces  cut  out  in  the  fait  from  top  to  bottom  may  be 
confidered  as  fo  many  ftories.  When  you  arrive  at  the  firft 
ftory,  by  means  of  the  rope  to  which  you  are  fufpended,  you  find 
different  galleries,  one  of  which  condu£ts  to  a  beautiful  wooden 
ftaircafe,  fupported  by  props,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  mine  whatever. 

‘  In  this  firft  ftory  there  is  a  piece  of  architefture  cut  out  in 
the  folid  fait,  and  forming  a  complete  chapel,  which  attracts  the 
notice  of  all  ftrangers.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  and 
may  be  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  twenty-four  in  breadth,  and 
eighteen  in  height.  Not  only  the  fteps  leading  to  the  altar,  but 
the  altar  itfclf,  the  candlefticks,  and  the  twitted  pillars  which 
fupport  the  roof,  are  of  fait ;  and  every  thing  that  ferves  to  or¬ 
nament  the  chapel,  fuch  as  the  pulpit,  the  crucifix,  and  the 
itatues  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Anthony,  are  of  the  fame  fub- 
ftance.  On  the  left,  as  you  enter,  there  is  a  ftatue  as  large  as 
life,  and  compofed  of  very  tranfparent  fait,  which  reprefents 
Sigifmund,  King  of  Poland.  Befides  this  there  are  two  other 
chapels,  in  which  mafs  is  celebrated  on  ftated  days  of  the  year, 
in  remembrance  of  certain  phenomena  that  formerly  happened 
in  this  mine,  which  has  made  fome  hiftorians  aflert  that  there 
was  once  a  city  in  thefe  fubterranean  ’regions.  It  is  the  more 
aftoniftiing  that  tales  of  this  kind  fliould  be  propagated,  as'  the 
depth  of  the  firft  ftory  is  only  two  hundred  feet  from  the  furface^ 
and  there  ftill  remain  nine  hundred  to  the  deepeft  part  of  the 
mine. 

‘  The  greater  part  of  the  galleries  in  this  mine  are  fo  beautiful 
that  they  refemble  long  ftraight  ftreets ;  and  I  have  feen  fome 
of  them  cut  through  mafles  of  the  pureft  fait,  which  reflefted 
with  the  greateft  viv'acity  the  light  of  the  flambeaux  that  our 
guides  carried  to  condudi  lis.  With  regard  to  the  pretended 
houfes,  they  are  only  fquare  chambers,  cut  out  in  the  fait  on  each 
fide  of  the  galleries,  and  (hut  with  doors  made  of  common  deal, 
in  which  the  miners  lock  up  their  utenfils  every  evening  before 
they  depart. 

^  The  deeper  one  penetrates  into  thefe  mines  the  fait  is  found 
purer  and  in  greater  abundance :  neither  fulphur,  bitumen,  nor 
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coal,  Is  feen  in  them,  as  in  thofe  of  Halle,  Tirol,  and  Saxony, 
but  a  great  quantity  of  foilil  (hells,  principally  bivalves  and 
madrepores. 

*  The  air  is  very  pure  in  thefe  immenfe  fubterranean  regions, 
which  are  faid  to  be  three  leagues  in  diameter,  where  broadeft ; 
the  galleries  are  fo  well  cut  out  that  the  interior  has  always  a 
communication  with  the  exterior  air,  'and  none  of  the  fe  acci¬ 
dents  happen  in  this  mine  which  do  great  hurt  in  many  others. 
One  muft  abfolutely  fee  thefe  mines  to  be  able  to  judge  to  what 
degree  of  perfeilion  the  Saxons  have  carried  the  art  of  mining. 
It  has  been  atfirmed  that  people  live  here  together  with  their 
wives  and  children  ;  but  this  is  falfe  j'lhe  miners  work  only  four 
hour^,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  depart;  but  they  have 
no  occafion  for  watches  to  tell  them  when  they  ought  to  quit 
their  labour ;  they  receive  a  certain  quantity  of  greafe  or  oil, 
with  wick,  fo  well  proportioned  that  they  repair  to  the  common 
rendezvous  when  they  fee  no  more  remaining  than  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  them  to  find  their  way  thither.  I  was  told 
that  the  workmen  had  more  than  once  loft  themfelves  in  thefe 
mines,  and  that  they  had  periflied  before  they  were  found.  At 
prefent  they  are  numbered  when  they  defcerid;  and. if  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  any  of  them  arc  miffing  at  the  hour  fixed  for  their 
being  at  the  bottom  of  the  rope  on  the  firft  ftory,  fome  of  the 
carpenters^  to  whom  that  bufinefs  is  affigned,  are  fent  to  fearch 
for  them.  .  Thefe  miners  do  not  in  general  live  long,  and  many 
of  them  die  at  an  early  age,  of  difeafes  in  the  breaft,  becaufe 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  long  in  a  bent  attitude,  and  are  ex- 
haufted  by  fevere  labour,  as  the  fait  of  this  mine. is  as  hard  as 
free-ftone.  ' 

^  The.  internal  labour  of  thefe  mines  is  in  part  executed  by 
horfes,  let  down  into  them  never  to  be  drawn  up  until  they  are 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  work.  Their  ftables,  ftalls,  and 
troughs  are  cut  out  in  the  folid  fait.  In  thefe  ftables  there  are 
great  numbers  of  rats,  eight  or  ten  of  which  I  faw  eating  oats 
in  the  troughs  with  the  horfes  :  they  were  fo  familiar  that  they 
did  not  feem  in  the  leaft  deranged  on  our  appearance.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  allowed  that  all  the  horfes  which  labour  in  thefe  mines 
foon  lofe'iheir  fight;  and  I  examined  one  of  them  that  had  be¬ 
come  entirely  blind.  Twenty-four  are  generally  employed 
here,  each  of  which  draws  a  fmall  fledge,  made  for  tranfporting 
the  fait  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that, 
befides  the  beautiful  ftaircafe  which  condutfts  from  the  firft 
ftory,  there  are  alfo  feveral  ramps  cut  out  in  the  mine,  and 
deftincd  for  the  following  purpofe :  when  the  miners  have  dug 
out  aiCertain^quantity  of  fsilt  in  the  lower  ftories,  it  is  formed 
into  cyiindersi  tiie  fragments  of  which  are  put  into  calks thefe 
'•  *  S  *  ‘  "  calks 
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calks,  are  then  placed  upon  fledges,  which  are  ‘drawn  by  the 
horles  up  the  ramps  already  mentioned  to  the  firft  flory,  where 
the  general  magazine  is  fituated.  When  this  magazine  is  com¬ 
pletely  filled,  the  cafks  are  taken  away  by  means  of  a  rope  fixed 
to  a  wheel,  which  is  turned  by  a  horfe  at  an  opening  formed  for 
that  purpofe. 

‘  BefiJes  feveral  openings  of  this  kind,  which  are  deftined  for  a 
particular  ufe,  there  are  in  feveral  places  common  ladders,  placed 
in  an  inclining  dire£liori,  which  ,  have  a  communication  with 
each  other,,  from  the  top  of  the  mine  to  the  lovveft  gallery. 
I'hvfe  ladders  enable  the  miners  to  defeend  and  go  up,  becaufe 
if  they  went  up  by  the  rope  they  would  waite  a  greal  deal  more 
time, 

I  was  alTured  in  the  year  1785  that  the  number  of  work- 
men  emploved  in  this  mine  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred ;  but 
Mr.  Bernard  relates  that  when,  he  was  there  they  amounted  from 
twelve  hundred  to  two  thoufand.  The  quantity  of  fait  dug  out 
and  exported  has  perhaps  become  lefs  confiderable  fince  the  dif- 
epyery*  of  feveral  fait  mines  in  Germany;  but  this  will  alw^aj^s 
have  the  preference  over  others  on  account  of  the  facility  of 
working  it,  the  goodnefs  of  the  fait,  and  the  inexhauftible  fup- 
ply  which  there  is  of  that  fubrtance. 

^  Though  the  arches  of  thefe  galleries  are  very  bold,  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  them,  becaufe  they  are  lined  with 
large  beams,  a  foot  fquare,  which  are  kept  together  with  ftrong 
pegs.  The  quantity  of  wood  emploved  to  fupport  thefe  gal¬ 
leries  is  immenfe,  and  it  remains  there  perfedlly  found  for  many 
centuries all  the  other  pillars,  whether  of  bricky  cement,  or 
fait,  foon  decay  anJ  are  deftroyed.  : 

‘  The  manner  in  which  this  mine  is  daily  wrought  is  v^rv  in¬ 
genious.  The  mafter-miner  firft  marks  out  the  dimenfions 
which  he  requires  in  the  pieces  of  fait  to  be  cut  froni  the  folid 
mafs.  Each  block  is  generally  eight  feet  in  length,  four  in 
breadth,  and  two  in  thfeknefs.  After  he  has  marked  out  a  cer¬ 
tain  number,  the  workmen  begin  by  making  upon  one  lide  fe-' 
veral  holes,  inclining  a  little  downwards,  three  inches  deep,  and 
at  the  diltance  of  fix  inches  from  each  other.  They  then  make 
a  lateral  groove  from  top  to  bottom,  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
putting  large  iron  wedges  into  each  hole,  they  ftrike  them  al¬ 
ternately  with  Jiammers,  following  their  inclination. .  As.  thele 
wedges  fink  into  the  fait  an  aftoniming  echo  is  heard  throughout 
the  whole  mine.  When  the  block  is  ready  to  detach  itfelf  a  lat- 
teral  filTure  is  formed  in  the  upper  part,  and  another  in  the  di- 
reftion  of  the.  holes  ;  the  workman  then  takes  a  piece,  of  wood, 
two  or  three  inches  fquare,  introduces  one  end  of  it  into  the 
iilTure  made  by  the  .wedges,  and  preiEng  upon  it  as. on  a  , lever,  a 
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craftiing  noifc  is  heard,  which  announces  the  fall  of  the  block ; 
when  it  fall?  upon  a  fmooth  place  it  remains  entire,  otherwife  it 
br&iks  into  five  or  fix  pieces. 

*  The  miners  think  they  gi’/c  a  grand  treat  to  ftrangers  who 
vifit  thefe  mines  when  they  detach  whole  blocks  in  their  pre- 
fence.  Each  of  them  cuts  out  four  regularly  every  day.  I'hefe 
blocks  are  afterwards  divided  into  three  or  four  pieces,  which 
are  cut  into  the  form  of  barrels  or  cylinders,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  them  eafier  of  tranfportation.* 

The  third  memoir  of  this  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
gold  mine,  or  rather  mine  of  auriferous  iron,  at  Berefof  in  Si¬ 
beria.  The  gold  is  found  in  the  cells  of  a  fpecies  of  quartz, 
but  it  adheres  fo  (lightly  that  it  may  be  eafily  lhaken  out  when 
the  quartz  is  broken  to  pieces.  This  is  the  richell  gold  mine 
in  that  country,  as  far  as  relates  to  purity  and  weight.  From 
the  third  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  gold  dull  may  be  obtained 
from  a  quintal  of  the  mineral. 

The  fourth  memoir  contains  an  account  of  the  mine  of  red 
lead  in  Siberia ;  and  the  fifth  a  chemical  analyfis  of  this  fub- 
ftance.  .  The  fixth  memoir  relates  to  the  copper  mines  of  Si¬ 
beria  ;  the  feventh  to  the  iron  mines  of  that  country ;  and  the 
eighth  to  the  tranfparcnt  calx  of  lead  found  at  Nefchinlky.  In 
the  laft  memoir  the  author  has  given  a  very  curious  topo¬ 
graphical  defeription  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Mofeow,  with 
obfervations  on  the  air,  the  produdlions  of  the  foil,  and  the 
manners  andcuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  which  will  be  read  with 
pjeafure  by  medical  gentlemen,  as  M.  Macquart  feems  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  difeafes  which  prevail  in  that  cli¬ 
mate  during  the  different  feafons. 


Art.  XII.  .  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 

M*  de  Rome  de  Fife.  ‘ ' 

TiyC  De  Rome  de  Tlfle,  diftinguifhed  by  his  knowledge  in  che- 
•  miftry  and  natural  hiftory,  was  born  at  Gray  in  Franche- 
Corrit^  in  the  year  1736.  Scarcely  had  he  finilhed  his  ftudlcs 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  when  he  was  fent  to  India  in  1757* 
as  fccretafy  to  a  detachment  of  engineers ;  and,  after  being  a 
victim,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  to  the  treachery  of 
Lally,  he  was  taken  prifoncr  at  Pondicherry,  and  conduced  by 
the  fenglifli  to  Tranquebar  and  China ;  but  at  length  in  1764 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Europe. 

Though  M.  de  Rome  de  Tlfle  was  then  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age  he  had  an  ardent  defire  for  Iludying  natural  hiftory; 
and  having  been  fortuhate  enough  to  form  an  acquaintance  with 
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Mr.  Sage,  at  prcfent  profeflbr  of  mineralogy  in  the  fchool  of 
mines,  who  had  then  begun  his  chemical  career  with  fuccefs, 
that  gentleman  admitted  him  as  a  partner  in  all  his  fcientific  la¬ 
bours,  aflifted  him  with  his  purfe,  procured  him  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  fuch  knowledge  as  might  be  ul'eful  to  his 
views ;  and  in  fliort  rendered  him  all  the  fervices  which  friend- 
/hip  requires,  and  which  it  alone  knows  how  to  appreciate. 

'I'he  chemical  lectures,  which  before  this  period  had  been 
read  at  Paris,  were  directed  principally  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  phyfic  and  pharmacy ;  but  Mr.  Sage,  in  imitation  of 
the  Swedes  and  Germans,  was  determined  to  dire£l  his  towards 
the  improvement  of  mineralogy.  For  this  purpofe  he  began  to 
form  a  valuable  colleftion  of  ftones,  foflils,  and  minerals ;  and 
it  was  by  ftudying  thefe  objects  that  M.  de  PIfle  firft  acquired 
a  tafte  for  that  icience. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  mineralogy  that  he  made  his  finl 
appearance  before  the  public.  Tremblay,  Reamur,  Juffieu,  and 
others,  had  given  an  account  of  frefli-water  polypes,  and  their 
fingular  manner  of  exifting  ;  but  they  had  not  explained  all  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibited.  By  long  refle(^ion  M.  de 
rifle  was  induced  to  believe  that  each  polype  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  bag  which  formed  a  retreat  for  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  animals,  all  diftindl  from  one  another,  but  ftill  concurring 
to  the  fame  end.  The  work  containing  his  obfervations  on 
this  fubjeft  is  entitled  ji  Letter  from  M.  Rome  de  rifle  to  M.  Eer^ 
trand  on  frejli^water  Polypes,  it  was  publifhed  in  1766,  and  is 
now  become  exceedingly  fcarce. 

About  this  time  Mr.  t)avila,  w’ho  pofTefied  the  moft  extenfive 
colieiSlion  of  natural,  hiftory  in  Paris,  wifliiiig  to  difpofe  of  it, 
chofe  M.  de  PIfle  ,to  write  a  deferiptive  catalogue  of  what  it 
contained.  The  latter,  aflifted  by  Mr.  Sage,  inftead  of  a  limplc 
catalogue  formed  three  large  volumes  in  odiavo,  which  gained 
him  great  applaufe,  particularly  from  naturalifts.  This  circum- 
ftance  gave  M.  de  PIfle  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  M.  d’Ennery,  a  zealous  collector  of  medals,  and  a  warm 
protevStor  of  all  thofe  who  had  a  tafte  for  the  arts  and  the 
fciences.  Though  their  ftudies  were  directed  towards  different 
bbjefts,  an  intimacy  commenced  betw^een  them  ;  and  M.  d’En- 
nery  having  propoled  to  M.  de  PIfle  to  lodge  at’  his  houfe,  the 
latter  readily  accepted  his  offer. 

While  M.  de  llfle  refided  with  M.  d'Ennery,  perfectly  at  his 
cafe,  and. freed  from  the  embarrafling  cares  of  life,  he  continued 
his  refearches  in  mineralogy  during  the  years  1769  and  1770, 
and  in  the  year  following  publifhed  the  refult  of  them  under  the 
modeft  title  of  yin  EJf^y  on  Chryjlallography ;  ^r,  A  Defer  iption  of  the 
geometrical  Figures  peculiar  to  different  Bodies  of  the  mineral  King- 
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dom^  commonly  inown  under  the  Name  of  Chryflals,  This'  work, 
however  imperfect'  it  may  appear  when  compared  with  what  the 
author  did  afterwards,  w..s  much  fupeiior  to  that  of  Linnaeus, 
The  latter  had  deferibed  about  forty  fpecies  of  chryftals,  but  M,  dc 
rifle  gave  an  account  of  an  hundred  and  ten,  which  he  afterwards 
increafed  to  four  hundred.  This  eflay  firll  raifed  M.  de  rifle’s 
reputation  ;  w^hen  it  appeared  the  greater  part  of  the  mincr- 
alogifts  of  Europe  thought  it  their  duty  to  correfpond  with  a 
man  who  announced  fuch  extenfive  view's ;  and  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Pliny  of  the  North,  dated  Upfal,  May  the  19th, 
1773,  in  which  that  learned  naturalift  fays,  ‘  Inter  opera  hoc 

*  feculo  elaborata  mineralogica  certe  chrilfallographia  tua  pri- 

♦  maria  eft.  Teftatuf  acerrimum  tuum  ingenium,  obferva- 

♦  tionum  numcrum  immenfum,  leCfionem  ftupendam,  et  tamen, 

•  quod  rarum  eft,  animum  in  me  mitiflimum.* 

In  the  year  1775  M.  de  PIfle  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academies  of  Mayence  and  Stockholm;  and  in  1780  the  fame 
honour  was*  conferred  upon  him  by  that  of  Berlin.  Thefe  ce¬ 
lebrated  focieties,  which,  without  waiting  for  felicitations,  fearch 
out  merit  wherever  it  may  be  concealed,  thought  M.  de  rifle’s 
works  fufficient  to  entitle  him  to  this  diftindion;  but  he  found 
the  cafe  very  different  in  France,  where,  as  well  as  in  England, 
intereft  rather  than  talents  conduds  to  literary  honours.  At 
the  requeft  of  his  friends  M.  de  I’lfle  offered  himfelf  a  candi¬ 
date  for  becoming  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and 
with  this  view  he  prefented  his  elTay  on  Chryftallography,  and 
read  his  excellent  ,  memoir  the  Changes  which  take  place  in 
different  metallic  Mines^  and  particularly  in  martial  Pyrites ;  but 
the  grand  and  new  ideas  contained  in  thefe  two  works  were  not 
perceived,  and  one  of  the  greateft^  geniuffes  of  France  was 
thought  unworthy  of  a  feat  at  the  Louvre. 

M.  dc  rifle,  however,  w'ho  had'  taken  this  ftep  contrary  to 
his  own  inclination,  merely  that  he  might  gratify  the  defire  of 
his  friends,  was  not  at  all  affeded  by  his  difappointment,  for  he 
was  confeious  that  the  merit  of  his  labours  was  fo  great  that  it 
would  never  hurt  his  reputation.  The  whole  difgrace  of  it,  in¬ 
deed,  fell  upon  the  academy,  and  fome  of  its  mehibers,  who,  to 
favour  a  perfon  whom  they  proteded,  called  M.  de  I’llle  a  ca¬ 
talogue  maker. 

This  title  may  indeed  be  given  him  with  great  propriety,  fof 
he  made  eight  catalogues  in  the  courfe  of  his  life,  viz.,  that  of 
Davila  in  1767;  Forfter’s  firft  in  1769;  that  of  *  Boucher  in 
1770;  Forftcr’s  fecohd  in  1772;  that  of  Beoft  in  1774;  that 
of  Goufficr  and  Pigache  in  1 776 ;  Forfter’s  third  in  1777  ;  and 
Forfter’s  fourth  in  1782.  But'a  perfon  muft  be  very  ignorant 
who  cannot  diftinguilh  the  labours  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  is 

defirous 
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defiroiis  of  extending  his  knowledge,  from  thofe  of.  the  me¬ 
chanic,  who  wilhes  only  to  ^cqyire  money.  M.  de  llflc’s  ca¬ 
talogues  will  always  be  confideccd  as  interefting  works,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  valuable  obfervations  which  are  found  fcattcrcd 
throughotit  them. 

Iii  *1778  M.  de  rifle,  in  conjuneSlion  with  M.  Demcftc,  pub- 
lilhed  an  explanation  of  the  chemical  theory  then  adopted  by 
M.  Sage,  and  in  1779  a^  memoir  againft  the  fyftem  of  a  central 
fire.  I'his  memoir,  which  went  to  a  fecond  edition,  accom- 
pliflied  its  end  fo  well,  that  Buftbn  himfclf  could  not  help 
praifing  it. 

Thefe  great  labours  did  not  prevent  M.  de  I’lfle  from  col- 
lefling  materials  for  a  fecond  edition  of  his  Chryftallography. 
I'his  fecond  edition,  or  rather  this  new  work,  for  in  its  form  it 
had  no  refemblance  to  the  former,  appeared  in  1783,  in. three' 
volumes  oclavo,  and  far  furpaflbd  the  hopes  that  had  been  con¬ 
ceived  of  it. 

As  M.  de  nfle  had  never  folicited  for  any  place  or  penfion  be 
had  confequently  never  obtained  any;  but  in  1785  bis  friends 
procured  for  him  one  of  fix  hundred  livres  from  the  public  trea- 
fury,  called  then  the  royal  treafury  ;  and  in  1789  another  of  four 
hundred  livres  from  the  king.  Thefe  fupplies  came  fo  much  the 
more  feafoiiably  as  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  patron  - 
M.  d’Ennery  in  1786,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  the  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  his  friendfhip. 

'  M.  de  rifle  being  left  executor  to  M.  dTnnery,  he  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  fufpending  his  ufual  labours  in  order  that  he- 
might  difeharge  the  duty  impofed  on  him  by  his  friend  ;  but  as 
he  was  intrufted  with  one  jof  the.richelt  colledions  of  medals 
ever  formed,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  turning  his  thoughts  to¬ 
wards  new  objeds.  By  comparing  the  v/eight  of  feme,  large 
antique  gold  medals  with  that  of  common  medals,  and,  above 
all,  witb  the  weight  of  the  money  ftruck  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic,  he  conceived  it  polfible  to  difeover  exadly 
what  proportion  the  Roman  pound  had  with  the  French  pound 
avoirdupoife ;  an  attempt  which,  though  made  for  almoft  three 
centuries,  had  always  mifearried,  and  in  which  M.  de  Tlfle  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fucceed. 

This  difeovery  gave  him  rcafon  to  hope  that  he'  fhould  be 
able  to  accomplilh  others.  It  had  a{/peared  impoflible,  before 
this*  period,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  coins  of  the  different 
people  who  inhabited  Afiatic  and  European  Greece,  on  account 
of  the  great  diverfity  in  their  weight ;  and  no  one  had  ever  con¬ 
ceived  that  this  diverfity  arofe  only  from  the  cuftoms  and  laws  of 
the  nations  where  thefe  medals  had  been  ftruck.  By  a  number 
of  happy  combinations  and  comparifons  M.  dc  Tlfle  perceived 

that 
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that  the  Grecian  money  might  be  ranged  into  fourteen  clafles, 
all  abfolutely  diftinft  from  one  another ;  and  he  formed  as  many 
feparate  tables,  in  which  the  drachm,  with  its  divi{k>ns  and  mul¬ 
tiples  is  reduced  to  its  proper  value  in  French  weight  and 
money. 

After  determining  thefe  objefls  with  the  moft  fcrupulous 
exactnefs,  M.  de  Tlfle  undertook  to  publilh  a  new  Metrology^ 
compofed  of  a  feries  of  tables  which  might  greatly  facilitate  the 
ufe  of  it.  This  work  was  publiftied  in  1709,  and  addrelTed  to 
the  National  Alfembly  of  France,  in  order  to  aflift  them  in  re¬ 
forming  the  weights  and  meafures  of  that  country.  He  there 
points  out  the  proportion  which  the  ancient  weights  bear  to  the 
modern,  colle<3s  all  the  lineal  meafures  of  fuperheies  and  folids, 
compares  them  with  thofc  of  Paris,  and  (hews  the  proportion 
which* each  of  them  has  to  the  reft,  from  the  dactyl  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  globe. 

M.de  PIfle’s  long  and  laborious  exertions  had  for  fome  years 
previous  to  his  death  confiderably  weakened  his  eye-fight^  and 
the  tedious  calculations  requihte  for  his  work  upon  Metrology^ 
added  to  the  attention  and  care  which  he  beftowed  upon  the 
correftion  of  it,  rendered  him  at  length  totally  blind. '  After  this 
dtftrefling  misfortune  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  fatisfaftion 
of  furveying  the  different  obje£ts  contained  in  his  cabinet  of 
mineralogy  >  but  his  zeal  for  promoting  that  fcience  was  not 
in  the  lean  abated,  efpecially  as  he  had  a  happy  memory,  which, 
in  fome  mcafure,  compenfated  for  the  lofs  of  his  fight.  Very 
fortunately  the  events  of  the  French  revolution  engaged  the 
attention  of  his  moral  faculties  (b  much  that  he  was  not  fenfible 
of  all  the  horrors  of  his  phyfical  fituation.  His  principal  plea- 
fures  then  confifted  in  converfing  with  his  friends,  and  in  making 
them  read  to  him  the  operations  of  the  National  Affembly,  ia 
whofe  fuccefs  he  heartily  rejoiced.  His  zeal  was  ardent,  his  pa- 
triotifm ' was  pure;  and  thofe  who  gave  him  the  laft  proofs  of 
their  attachment  will  long  remember  with  what  warmth,  the 
evening  before  his  diffolution,  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  humanity 
in  behalf  of  the  poor  negroes,  whofe  cafe,  at  that  time,  was 
fubmitted  to  the  dccifion  of  the  National  Allembly. 

A  fedentary  life  and  clofe  application  to  ftudy  had  greatly 
impaired  M.’  de  PIfle’s  health.  ’  His  conftitution  was  naturally 
inclined  to  be  dropfical ;  his  legs  were  often  fwelled,  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  experienced  fits  of  illnefs  which  incommoded  him 
much.  He  had  juft  begun  to  recover  from  one  of  thefe,  and 
his  friends  flattered  themfelves  with  feeing  him  foon  re-efta- 
]i(hed ;  but  a  relapfe  took  place,  and  he  expired  on  the  7th  of 
March  1790. 

Mineralogy 
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[  -Mineralogy  alfo  has  fuftained  another  great  lofs  by  the  death 
1  of  M.  Ferber,  counfellor  of  the  mines  of  Pruflia,  who  died 
I  lately  at  Berne  of  an  apopIc6lic  fit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  13.  DoncaJIer  Rac^s \  or ^  The  Hid ory  of  Mijs Maitland :  A  Tale 
*  of  Truths  In^  a  Series  of  Letters.  Publijl^ed  from  the  Originals. 
With  inter ejlirig  Additions.  i2mo.  2  vols.  5s.  Stalker.  Lon¬ 
don,  1790.  '  \ 

TjHE  abfurdity  of  this  tale  Is  aggravated  by  denominating  It  In 
the  title-page  a  Tale  of  Truth.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  of 
every  thing  implicitly  in  a  pfofefled  novel.  We  even  expefl  fidlion 
to  be  more  or  lefs  fermented  by  romance.  It  is  feldona*  at  leaft  the*" 
»  lefs  relilhed  that  it  is  embelliftied  by  hyperbolical  defeription,  or. 
crowded  by  furpriling  incidents.  But  from  a  llory  which  challenges 
our  attention  under  the  garb  of  reality,  we  look  for  nothing  difii- 
milar  to  what  has  palTed  under  our  own  obfervation,  or  that  of  others* 
Every  thing  monftrous,  improbable,  or  not  conformable  to  our, 
experience  of  human  life,  faifes  fufpicion.  The  fafts  flated  in  thefe 
letters  are  'liable  to  this  exception.  Mifs  Maitland,  on  the  eve  of 
her  marriage  to  Clayton,  difeoyers  his  preference  for  another.  His 
infidelity  cofts  her  almoft  her  life.  He  is  perfuaded,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  friends,  to  renew  his  addrelTcs  for  the  completion  of  her 
recovery.  '  But  (he  refufes  to  have  him,  merely  frem  a  generous 
apprehenfiori  that  he  may  be  happier  with  hex  rival.  This  rival,  wha 
has  hot  “one  good  quality  but  a  fine  perfoh,  is  notwithflanding  the  fiic- 
cefsful  candidate  for  Clayton^s  affedions.  He  marries  her,  and  (he 
cuckolds  ^nd  ruins  him  at.  play.  Mifs  Maidand,  who  meanwhile 
becomc*s  poflelTed  of  a  great  fortune,  hears  of  his  ditlrefs,  afl'umes 
the  drefs  and  gallantry  of  a  young  baronet,  and,  by  intriguing  with. 
Mrs.  Clayton,  finds  means  to, relieve  her  from  her  debts  of  honour, 
but  is  difcovered  By  Clayton,  who  likewile  accepts  of  her  benefi7 
ccnce,  retires  froth  town,  buries  his  wife,  and  renews,  his  propofals 
to  his  benefadlrefs,  with  whdnl  he  is  married  and  bleffed.  This 
llrange honfenfe  is  wrought  up  with  confiderable  genius;  but  all  th^ 
genius  in*  the  world  can  never  reconcile  us  to  a  iloiy  in  which  th« 
fundamental  laws  of  compbfition  are  fo  grofsly  violated'!  . 
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Art.  14.  The  Duel;  cr,  Nature  ’will  prevail,  A  Novel.  12tm, 

3  vols.  9s.  Bar.  London,  1790. 

The  heroine  of  the  piece  is  left  an  orphan.  Her  father,  who  fled 
the  country  in  confequence  of  a  duel,  was  (hipwrecked,  and  her  mo¬ 
ther  fell  a  viftim  to  the  news  of  that  fatal  event.  Her  dependent  fitu- 
ation  on  a  purfe-proud  uncle  expofes  her  to  a  variety  of  misfortunes. 
She  is  enabled,  however,  to  preferve  her  innocence  and  her  vir¬ 
tuous  ftruggles  under  dillrefles  peculiarly  trying,  are  ultimately  re¬ 
warded  by  many  refpeftable  connedions,  liberal  friendlhips,  and  a 
marriage  with  the  man  of  her  heart,  of  a  noble  title,  and  an  ample 
fortune.  Her  ftory  is  pleafing  and  affeding,  and  will  probably  be 
read  when  many  of  our  modern  novels  are  wrgotten. 

Art.  15.  ^rentham  Park\  a  Poem,  By  William  Fernyhougk, 

Svo.  is.  Smith,  Newcallle.  X1790. 

’  The  defeription,  the  imagery,  and  the  machinery,  of  th\s  pro- 
dudion  entitle  it  to  no  praife.  It  is  becaufe  dulnefs  is  incorrigible 
that  the  blunders  of  mediocrity  are  beneath  criticifm.  Here  is,  how¬ 
ever,  profufion  of  adulation,  in  very,  infipid  .verfe,  doing  homage  at 
the  (hrine  of  greatnefs.  And  the  idolatry  is  fo  debafing  to  our 
common  nature,  that  we  never  wifti  to  fee  fuch  orgies  more  refpeft- 
ably  performed. 

Art.  i6.  Original  Nervels^  Poms^  and  BJfays,  By  Harriet  Squirrel, 

.  izmo.  3  vols.  los.  6d.  Sold  by  the  Author,  No.  7,  Denmark- 
Street,  Soho.  London,  1790.  .  • 

•  Thcfe  volumes,  though  not  the  pf^odudion*  of  extraordinary  genius, 
contain  both  amufement  and  inftrudion  for  many  readers.  There  are 
habes  in  literature  as  well  as  religion,  who  require  to  be with  its 
milk  and  not  its  firong  meat,  .To  them  tlie  work  before  us  may  be 
acceptable.  The  ejfays  will  fufnilh  them  with  morality,  and  even 
devotion  ;  the  novels  will  help  them  to  kill  their  leifure  hours  ;  and 
the  poems,  which  in  truth  are  in  fome  places  very  pretty,  muft  be 
agreeable  to  all  who  have  tafte  enough  to  relifli  them.  .We  hear¬ 
tily  wilh  the  fair  writer  all  the  fuccefs  Ihe  deferves,  both* as  an  au- 
thorefs  and  bookfeller.  ‘  ' 

•  .  ^  t  «  • 

Art.  17.  ^he  Clandeftine  Lowers*,  a  Novel' in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
izmo.  2  vols.  5s.  .Noble.  London,  1790. 

Thefe  letters  are  well  wntten,  but  without  incident.  They  cohfift 
of  recriminations  between  relations  concerning  a  girl  In  love  with  a 
worthy  man  who  has  no  fortune.  This  defed  is,  however,  remedied 
at  laft  by  the  dcceafe  of  a  rich  uncle  in  India,  who  leaves  all  his 
wealth  to  his  nephew.  An  end  is  confequently  put  to  the  clandejline 
correfpondence  of  the  lovers,  who  are  reconciled  to  their  friends, 
married,  and  all  parties  made  happy.  ^  The  flory  is  Ample,  and  de¬ 
cently  told,  but  has  little  intereft.  *  *  ^ 


Art. 
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Akt.  18.  The  Hiflrry  of  Mi/s  Meredith  \  a  Novel,  Dedicated,  hy 
PermiJJton,  to  the  Moft  NohU  the  Marchione/sof  Halijbnry*  By  Mrs. 
Par/ons,  8vo.  2  vols.  5s.  Printed  for  the  author,  'and  ibid  by 
JHookhain.  London,  1790. 

Th  is  volume,  befides  its  own  merit,  which  is  by  no  means  Incon- 
fiderable,  has  to  plead  in  its  behalf  the  peculiar  dillrefles  of  its  au¬ 
thor,  a  widow  with  nine  children,  reduced  from  affluence  to  abfo- 
lute  p.enury.  We  are  much  pleafed  to  fee  fo  refpciflable  a  lift  of 
fubferibers,  and  hope  the  fale  will  continue  in  proportion  to  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  work,  and  the  wants  of  the  writer. 

A'^t.  19.  The  Addrefs  of  William  BAl,  Gent,  fd  William  Poof ^  Efq. 
St  encas'd  of  the  Manor  rf  Bijhop^s  Whit  elands,  in  the  fouth  Part  of 
Great’-Britain.  8vo.  is.  Bath,  printed.  Dilly,  London,  1790. 

This  is  an  attempt  at  imitating  Dean  Swift’s  ingenious  allegory 
contained  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub;  and  alfo  the  Petuion  of  Ireland 
againft  her  northern  lifter.  I'he  author  makes  an  apology  for  adding 
marginal  expla’^tory  notes,  and  pleads,  we  doubt  not  with  truth, 
ih  It  his  friends  advifed  them.  It  is  true  Swift  added  fome,  hut  not 
two  or  three  in  almoft  every  page.  However,  our  author  being  no 
longer  deficient  in  perfpicuity,  to  make  his  work  complete  we  would 
advife,  in  the  next  addition^  a  few  more  notes  to  dirc6l  us  where  we 
arc  to  diltover  the  wit  of  his  performance  ;  for  Want  of  thefe  we  have 
read  the'book  through  without  difeovering  any;  but  as  we  are  ready 
to  impute  this  to  our  own  dulnefs,  we  doubt  not  but  his  additional 
e.\'planatory  notes  will  furnilh  us  with  the  neceflary  clue. 

OIVINITY  AND  CONTROVERSY. 

Art.  20.‘‘  a  Review  of  the  Vairiphlet  entitled  ‘  A  Difeourfe  on  the  Love 
'  of  oitr  Country,  by  Richard  Price,  Is is.  Faulder.  Lon¬ 
don,  1790!' 

^The  writer  of  this,  review  chufes  rather  to  give  the  name  of 
pamphlet  than  difeourfe  to  a  work  he  conceives  ‘  infidioufly  dignified 
with  a  portion  of  feripture  by  way  of  text.’  His  remarks  are,  many 
of  them,  extremely  ingenious,  and  often  equally  juft;  but  we  wilh 
works  of  this  kind  to  be  always  free  from  perfonal  invedive,  and, 
above  all,  perfonal  infinuation.  By  thefe  means  only  can  we  exped 
truth  to  make  its  \vay  through  all  the  labyrinth  of  prejudice  and  party. 
It  furely  can  be  to  very  liiile  purpofe  to  quibble  on  the  terms  whether 
the  king  be  the  fervant  or  the  fovereign  of  his  people ;  why  may 
wc  riot  confider  him  as  both  ?  That  he  is  the  latter,  no  good  fub- 
j'wd  will  for  a  moment  difpute;  and,  while  he  receives  a  lalary  from 
the  people  for  frvices  expeded  of  him,  it  is  abfurd  to  difpute  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  the  former.  Nor  docs  this  leave  any  doubt  that  ‘  his  fupe- 
riority  and  his  rnajefty  arc  his  own  f  Whofe  elfe  can  they  be  ?  But  Jet 
us  not  fall  into  the  error  we  are  accufing  others  of.  We  (hall  therefore 
.conclude  our  remarks  on  this  performance  w:th  obferving  that  we  are 
highly  pleafed  with  the  writer's  loyally,  and  the  warmth  and  firm- 
nefs  with  which  he  expreffes  himfclf  on  poliiical  fubjccU;  but  that 
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we  \vi(h  he  would  allow  a  fimilar  enthufiafm  to  others ;  and  in  aA 
anonymous  work,  written  in  anfvver  to  one  fubferibed  by  the  author, 
that  we  had  not  met  with  accufations  of  falfehood,  and  fufpicioni 
of  difaffedion  and  difloyalty.  Thefe  can  only  widen  a  breach  we 
arc  fenfible  it  mull  be  the  wifti  of  our  author,  as  it  is  of  every  good 
man,  to  reftore  by  every  honed  means. 

Art.  21.  A  comroverjial  Letter  of  a  nenjo  Kind  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Price 
from  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  is.  6d.,  Stock- 
dale.  London,  1790. 

I'his  controverfial  Letter  may  be  juftly  called  in  a  new  ftile:  It 
is  not  only  candid  but  good-natured,  and  fo  fyftematically  arranged, 
and  (hews  an  evident  difpofition  not  to  miflead  the  reader  from  the 
main  fubjed,  but  to  elucidate,  as  much  as  poffible,  every  part 
of  it. 

*  I  begin,’  fays  our  author,  ^  by  fuppofing  that,  notwithftanding 
the  apparent  violence  of  fome  of  your  doftrines,  you  are  in  truth  a 
iinccre  Chriftian,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  God  for  confcience’  fake, 
and  not  aftuated  by  any  [other]  defire  fo  ftrongly  as  that  which  you 
profefs  to  cherilh,  the  zeal  of  a  philanthropic  mind  for  the  general  in- 
terells  of  humanity.  I  have  read  your  volume  of  fermons,  printed  a 
few  years  ago;  and  in  that,  amidft  opinions  which  1  confider  as  er¬ 
roneous,  I  think  there  may  be  difeovered  the  traces  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  charadler.  When,  therefore,  1  perceive  that  your  expreflions  are 
generally  thofe  pf  genuine  candour,  moderation,  and  benevolence,  and 
yet  objeft  to  fome  of  your  opinions  for  wanting,  as  1  think,  thofe  very 
qualities,  I  can  form  a  thoufand  fuppofitions  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
ratlier  than  confent  to  conclude  concerning  you,  as  1  muft  were  1  to 
confider  thofe  expreffions  infincerc.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  I 
addrefs  you  with  pleafure,  as  a  friend  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
among,  them  tome;  who  neither  yet  have  forfeited,  nor  mean  to 
render  myfelf  unworthy  of  that  common  title  to  your  attachment. 
Nor  can  I  feel  a  doubt  that  the  topics  of  diffent  which  youi  late  fer- 
mon  will  fupply,  may  be  difeufled  between  us  amicably ;  not  only 
without  deltroying,  but  even  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ftrengthen  the 
tie  of  Chriftian  amity  conneding  us,  whether  we  (hould  on  either  hand 
relinquiffi  or  retain  our  feparate  opinions.’ 

The  Letter,  as  the  author  obferves,  is  divided  into  feftlons,  to  each  ^ 
of  which  a  fhort  title  is  prefixed,  pointing  out  the  topic  confidered  in 
it.  We  fliall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  any  further  extradls,  but 
in  general  obferve  that  the  remarks  are  concife  and  judicious,  and 
that  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberality  is  preferved  through  the  whole. 

TEST  ACT. 

f 

The  public  has  been  fo  long  entertained  with  this  fubjeft  that  we  lhall 
trouble  our  readers  with  but  little  on  it.  To  give  an  analyfis  of 
all  that  has  been  w'ritten  would  be  only  to  (hew  the  fame  arguments 
expreffed  agdn  and  again  in  almoft  the  fame  words.  VVe  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  comprefs  ti  e  whole  in  as  Ih^rt  a  compafs 
as  poffible,  and  are  not  afraid  tl'^at  many  of  our  readers  will  be  dif* 
falifefied  with  cur  brevity. 
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Art.  22.  Dean  Tra^s  on  the  Repeal  of  theTeJl  wltten 

and  fir  ft  puhlijhed  in  Ireland' in  the  Tears  173 1,  32,  <viz.  i.  A'ht 
Prejhyterians  Plea  of  Merit  in  order  to  take  off  the  Teji  impartially  ex- 
•  amined.  2.  The  Ad<v  ant  ages  propofed  by  repealing  the  facr  ament  al 
Teft  impartially  confidered,  3 .  ^eries  relating  to  the facr  ament  al  Teft. 
8vo.  is^  6d.  Walter.  London,  1790. 

As  thefe  are  only  extrafled  from  the  Dean’s  works  wc  may  fup- 
pofe  they  are  in  every  body’s  hands ;  we  (hall  therefore  only  exprefs 
our  furprife  at  the  motive  that  could  induce  the  publKher  to  bring 
them  forward  at  this  time.  If  it  was  with  a  view  of  forming  the 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  thofe  laws,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
though  the  Dean  prophefied  the  mod  dreadful  cohfcquences  from 
their  repeal  in  Ireland,  yet  that  repeal  has  taken  place,  and  none  of' 
thefe  confequences  have  followed.  This  then  would  rather  make  in 
favour  of  the  late  application.  But  if  the  publilher’s  intention  was 
to  favour  the  diflenters,  he  feems  to  have  taken  a  ftrange  way  to 
bring  about  his  purpofe,  by  producing  all  the  arguments  that  were 
at  that  time  too  juftly  urged  againft  the  prelbyterians.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  fufpecl  this  pamphlet  mull  have  met-with  the 
fate  of  many  of  .its  numerous  brethren. 

Art.  23;  Curfory  Remarks  on  the  Policy ^  fufiicey  and  Expediency ^  of 
repealtng  the  Coporation  'and  Teft  ABs,  Addreffed  to  the  Nation,  By 
"  W,  BrijfoWi  Efq,  8 VO.  is.  6d.  Walter,  London,  1790. 

The  ingenious  and  liberal  author  of  the  traft  before  us  profefTes 
himfelf  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  wiflies  to  point 
put  fame  of  the  advantages  that  would  refult  from  a  repeal  of  the 
felt  and  corporation  afts.  We  (hall  not  follow  him  through  the  hifto- 
rical  detail  with  which  he  traces  the  progrefs  of  diflenters  and  re- 
ftrifting  ads,  but  obferve  in  general  that  he  difplays  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft.  The  principal  objedl  of  the  performance 
is  to  iniprefs  the  public  with  an  idea' of  the  policy  of  granting  the 
prefent  requell. 

‘  The  unity  of  the  diflenters,’  obferves  our  author,  *  is  faid,"  at 
this  period,  to  embarrafs  the  returns  to  parliament.  Whence  that 
unity }  From  the  cxiflence  of  the  rellriding  laws;  repeal  them,  and 
the  bond  will  be  dilTolved.  Sonic  families  are  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  church  .^nd  the  mceting-houfe ;  in  others  many  individually 
^tend  both  ;  thefe  will  foon  find  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  one, 
which  they  are  obliged  to  fupport ;  and  mod  probably  the  mafs  of 
pure  diflfenters  will  free  their  children  from  the  future  incumbrance 
of  fupporting  two  forms  of  worlhip  by  fufFering  them  to  become 
members  of  the  church.’ 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  oppofition,  or  indeed  any  thing  that 
may  be  deemed  opprelTion,  tends  only  to  flrengthen  the  weakell 
caufe;  and  certain  it  is  that  in  projportion  as  the  feverity  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  relaxed  tAe  diflbnting  caufe  has  declined. 

Our  author  proceeds :  ^  The  protellant  difTcnters  are  allowed  to 
vote  for,  or  become  members  of  parliament,  free  from  any  teft. 
Arc  then  the  religious  opinions  of  the  lowji  dependetut  on  the  will  of 
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government  to  be  more  ftri^lly  watched  than  thofc  of  a  fenator? 
And  arc  the  remoteft  branches  of  the  executive  power  to  be  guarded 
againil  the  admifTion  of  peiTons  whofe  opinions  are  heterodox,  whilll 
thofc  of  two  confiitueni  parts  of  the  legiflaturc  arc  allowed  a  wider 
range  ?  Is  this  politic^  is  it  juft?*  In  anfwer  to  this  we  would  ob- 
ferve  that  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  the  legiflaturc  is  to  direct  the 
hand  of  the  executive  power,  and  to  impofe  what  reitrainis  it  thinks 
proper.  That  the  voice  of  an  individual,  or  of  any  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  lefs  than  a  majority  could  produce  no  effed  on  the  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  aftembly  |  and  that  the  moment  the  majority  voted  any 
alteration,  that  alteration  would  become  the  eftablifticd  or  orthodox 
faith.  Thus  if  the  national  religion  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  the  impofition  of  any  teft  on  the  legiflature  would  be  deftruc- 
tive  of  its  own  end  by  preventing  any  alteration  that  might  be  the 
wifti  of  the  community.  While  we  make  this  objedion  we  would 
not  be  thought  to  argue  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion.  It  is  enough 
for  us  impartially  to  review  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and  leave 
our  readers  tp  form  their  own  opinion. 

Art.  24.  Oh/ersvatUns  on  the  CenduS  of  the  Protefant  Dijenters* 
8vo.  6d.  Pridden.  London,  1790. 

.  This  is  at  lead  one  of  the  beft  publications  we  have  met  with  oi^ 
this  threadbare  fubjed.  The  language  is  ftrong  and  nervous,  the  ar¬ 
guments  clear  and  epneife.  In  anfwer  tp  one  favourite  topic  of  com¬ 
plaint,  that  the  exclufioh  from  public  offices  on  account  of  a.refufil 
to  comply  with  the  teft  is  a  mark  of  difgrace,  our  author  very  pro-, 
perly  obferves,  *  If  it  be  fo,  it  may  afford  them  [the  diflenters]  fbme 
coniolation  to  refleft  that  they  (hare  it  in  common  with  the  heirs  to 
his  majefty's  throne,  which,  as  the  law  now  ftands,  they  can  never 
afeend  till  they  have  given  the  fame  public  teftimony  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  principles.*  After  this  fome  ftrong  and  pointed  language  of 
Dr.  PridUcy  and  other  dlffenters  is  produced  to  fhevv  the  danger  of 
admitting  any  thing  where  fo  much  is  required. 

Art.  25.  Ohfervations  on  the  ConduSi  of  the  Protefiant  Dljfentcn^ 

No.  IJ.  By  the  Author  of  the  Firft  Number .  Dedicated  to  the  Bijhgp 

of  Lincoln*  8yo.  6d.  Pridden.  London,  1790. 

This  fecond  part  is  chiefly  direfted  againft  Dr.  Prlce*s  Sermon, 
in  which  we  (hould  have  thought  the  ingenious  author  might  have 
found  enough  to  reprehend  without  defeending  to  perfohality.  The 
fame  clofenefs  of  rcafoning,  fluency  of  fty  le,  and  boldnefs  of  expreffion, 
is  preferved  in  this  as  we* approved  of  in  the  former  number.' 


Art.  2^.  Public  Documents,  declaratory  of  the  Principles  of  the  Pro- 
teflant  Dlffenters,  and  pro  ving  ’ that  the  Repeai  of  the  Corporation  and 
^eft  A 3s  nvas  earnejily  defir td  by  King  William  the  ^hird  and  George 
*  the  Pirfi,  and  alfo  by  many  refpe^able  Members  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  of  high  Rank  and  Si  that  tons,  both  in  Church  and  State,  during 
their  Keigns.  8vo.  6d.  Birmingham,  printed.  Johnfon.  Lon- 
.  don,  1790. 

After  a  (hort  but  well  written  preface  in  favour  of  the  application 
for  repealing  the  above  adls,  the  author  produces  a  great  number 
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of  public  documents  to  (hew  that  fuch  a  meafure  has  been,  at  difFc- 
rent  times,  the  wilh  of  the  moderate  and  difinterefted  part  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords ;  that  the  diflenters  have  always  been  forward  in  cx» 
prefling  their  loyalty  to  the  prcfent  family;  and  that  the  fovercigns 
have  never  doubted  their  zeal.  That  it  appears  by  fpeeches  from 
the  throne,  and  delivered  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  in  Ireland,  how 
much  it  was  the  wilh  of  William  the  Third  and  George  the  Firft  not 
to  be  deprived  of  the  fervices  of  fubje^ls  whofe  attachment  they  were 
fo  well  fatished  with.  The  authorities  whence  the  papers  are  ^x- 
tradled  being  all  produced,  we  have  only  to  hate  the  defign  of  the 
publication,  and  recommend  fuch  of  our  readers  as  wilh  for  further 
information  to  perufe  the  work  itfelf. 

Art.  27.  Ohjeruations  on  Dr,  Pricers  Re'volution  Sermon^  and  on  the 
ConduSl  of  the  Dljfenters  and  Mr.  Pitt  refpe^tng  the  Repeal  of  the  fef 
ASli  and  the  Englijh  Rrp  refutation  in  Parliament  ;  <with  Refnarks  on 
the  public  and  private  Character  of  the  Minifer  and  his  Opponents* 

.  ‘8 VO.  2S.  Printed  for  tae  Author,  and  fold  by  Fores,  &c.  Lon¬ 
don,  17.90. 

To  thefe  obfervadons  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  his  Grace  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  in  which  his  Lordihip’s  moderation  is  highly  extolled,  ‘  as  it 
muft  always  and  neceflarily  be  in  the  power  of  the  Archbijhop  of  Can^ 
terbury  to  crulh  to  atoms  thefe  wolves  in  Jheefs  clothings  thefe  hydra¬ 
headed  monjiers  of  dfputationty  thefe  anti-chrifts  of  religion  \  fo  it  is 
with  peculiar  pleafure  the  friends  of  the  national  clergy  view,  the 
moderation  difplayed  by  your  Grace,*  ^^c.  If  his  Grace  does  not 
give  the  author  a  living — or  a  dinner y  we  fear  the  book  will  be  written 
to  very  little  purpofe. 

The  dedication  is  fucceeded  by  fome  Latin  words,  which,  whether 
they  be  cabalilHcal,  or  intended  as  a  fecond  dedication  to  fome  other 
perfons  (under  the  idea  that  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  like  ourfelves, 
might  not  know  whether  to  hlmfelf  or  not),  we  will  not  pretend  to 
determine.  We  have  next  a  prefatory  advertifement,  in  which  the 
author  ftudies  the  fame  obfeurity  in  his  French,  if  he  means  it  as 
fuch— ^  And  this  difeourfe,  which,  by  a  French  term,  and  to  it  the 
politejje  of  the  Doftor  will  hardly  objeft,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
coup  de  grace y  coup  d*reiuly  or,*  &c. 

After  having  thus  criticlfed  the  two  dedications  and  the  prefatory 
addrefs,  our  readers  will  not  be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  expert  wc 
Ihould  fay  any  thing  of  the  work,  efpecially  as  the  author  is  in¬ 
duced,  ^  wi;h  ;^11  due  humility,  deference,  and  refped,  to  fubmit 
thefe  few  obfervatlbns  on  this  excellent  difeourfe,  ‘weak  and ,  im- 
perfeil  as  they  unquellionably  are*  [we  would  not  be  fo  rude  as 
to  doubt  the  author*s  word],  ‘  to  the  judgment  of  the  public  tri¬ 
bunal,*  only  ^  in  the  hope  that  they  may  aroufe  the  attention,  pro¬ 
mote  the  odium  of  it  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  procure  fome  more  able— 
advocate,*  &c. — Prefatory  Advertifement y  p.  2. 

In  general,  however,  we  may  fay,  that  if  the  remarks  are  not  ^  juf 
and  proper f  they  appear  *  aculeate*;*  if  wc  underlland  the  meaning 
of  that  word. 


•  5ce  page  2. 
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Akt.  28.  A  Scourge  for  the  Dijfentersy  or,  on-conformity  utemajkcd  \ 
ccca/ior.ed  by  the  Application  intended  to  be  made  this  SeJJion  of  farlia- 
mint  for  the  R  peal  of  the  Corporation  and  l*e/l  ASit*  With  Animad- 
wtjiont  on  Dr,  Pried s  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Old-Jenjtry  Meetings 
Bfiuje,  on  the  \th  of  hi 0^  mb cr,  1789.  In  an  Addrejs  tofoth  Hou/n 
ef  Parliament,  By  an  F.cclefeaftic,  8vo,  is.  6d.  Printed  for  the 
Author,  and  publiflied  by  Parfons.  London,  1790. 

•  As  the  Lords  and  Commons,  have  adlcd  on  the  principles  pro- 
po(ed  by  this  ecclcfiaftic,  vre  arc  ready  to  give  him  the  credit  of  con¬ 
tributing  his  mite  towards  it;  but,  in  our  little  opinion,  argument 
would  have  more  weight  with  thofe  refpe^lahle  bodies  than  declama¬ 
tion  ;  nor  do  we  conceive  fuch  an  hillor'cal  detail  neceffary  for  men 
we  fuppofe  already  well  informed  on  every  fubje6l  connedled  witlt 
the  hi  (lory  of  their  own  country.  The  remarks  on  Dr.  Price's  fermon 
arc  Ihcrt  and  juft. 

Art.  29.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev-  John  Martin,  occafioned by  his  intended 
.  Speech  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Tejl  una  Corporation  Acts,  By  no  Reverend 
t>ijfenter,  8vo.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  1790. 

. .  In jhis  fmall  traft  we  perceive  much  ill  humour.  They  who  cannot 
manage  controverfy  wdth  temper  ought  to  leave  it  to.  thofe  who  can. 
It  requires  at  leaft  much  more  genius  than  falls  to  the  lharc  of  our 
author  to  atone  for  the  profufion  of  illiberal  infinuatipn*  mifeon- 
llrudion,  petulance,  and  dogmatifm,  which  difgraccs  his  remarks, 
and  but  too  plainly  betrays  the  fpirit  of  the  party.  We  know,  no 
caufe  and  no  fubjed  on  which  it  is  unbecoming  to  write  in  the  lan- 
gUi*ge  of  a  gentleman.  .And  furely  there  is  nothing  in  the  queilion 
before  us  that  can  juftify  the  want  of  good  ynanners,  • 

Art.  36.  ^'he  Debate  in  the'Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Cor^ 
p' ration  and  ^eji  ASts,  March  2,  1790,  containing  the  Speeches  of  Mr. 

•  Fox;  S’r  Harry  Houghton,  Mcjfrs,  Pitt,  Po^vis,  Burke,  S,  Smith,  l*ier* 
ney,  Martin,  Bear  fey,  Vorke,  W.  Smith,  H  Hterforce,  and  Sir  William 
Dolben,  8 VO.  is.  d.  Stockdaie.  London,  i790« 

We  need  only  announce  this  publication  to  our  readers,  every  ar¬ 
gument  brought  on  one  fide  being  anfw^ered  on  the  other  with  all 
the  abilities  of  the  moft  confiderable  fpeakers  .in  that  venerable 
afl'embJy. 

Art.  31.  7*xvo  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  ^Tuefday 
the  zd  of  March,  1790,  by  the  Right  Hen.  Char  Us  James  Fox,  in 

•  S support  of  his  Motion  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Teji  Acts, 
Svo.  2s.»  Debrett.  London,*  1790. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  argument  contained  In 
thefc  truly  eloquent  harangues,  we  lhall  only  in  general  obferve  that 
all  that  can  be  faid  agiinft  a  meafure  the  w'ifdom  of  the  nation  has 
i  thought  proper  to  adopt,  is  contained  in  them,  and  expreffed  in  lan- 

i  guage.  the  mpft  fbrciblej  brilliant,  ai^  corred. 
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^RT.  32*  ^  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Teft  Acl*  By  a  Chrlfiian  Be- 
liever^  Philanthrofiftt  and  North  Briton^  8vo.  is.  Stopkdale* 
J^ondon,  1790* 

The  author,  from  the  fingularity  of  the  title-page,  fccmi  to  en¬ 
tertain  no  mean  idea  of  his  own  abilities ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to 
depreciate  them.  His  letter,  however,  contains  nothing  new  or  con¬ 
vincing  on  an  argument  which  has  engaged  fomc  of  our  beft  writcra. 
And  we  take  our  farewell  of  him  by  modeftly  hinting  that,  in  our 
opinion,  there  are  a  few  profeiTions  in  which  he  might  appear  inor^ 
refpeflable,  and  perhaps  do  more  good,  than  as  an  author^ 

/Vrt.  33.  A  Letter  to  the  Parliament  of  Great -Britain  on  the  intended 
Application  of  the  Proteftant  Dijfenters  for  obtaining  a  Repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  ^eH  Ahs.  By  a  Memper  of  the  Univerfty  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  7^0  nvhich  is  added  a  genuine  ExtraSi  of  a  Letter  from  King 
Charles  the  Fir  ft  to  his  Son  the  Prince  of  Wales  ^  afer*wards  King  of 
•  England.  8vo.  is.  Kivingtons.  London,  1790. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  fugitive  publications  that  neyer  will  be  read 
after  the  period  that  produced  it.  We  do  not  fee  the  propriety  of 
the  extra^\  from  the  Letter  of  Chailes  the  Firll,  as  his  authority  will 
go  but  a  Ihort  way  with  moil  readers.  The  author’s  own  addrefs  is 
a  much  fuperior  performance.  He  feems  mailer  of  an  elegant  elo¬ 
cution,  and  has  the  decency  not  to  prefume  too  much  on  the  leifure 
and  patience  of  his  readers,  ^  . 

DIVINITY.  ' 

Art.  34.  A  fSermon^  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.,  Peter ^ 
Fork,  before  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Wilfony  Knt.  one  of  his  Majefifs 
Jujlices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas y  on  Sunday y  July  26,  1789- 
By  the  Rev.  Matthevj  Rayney  A.  M.  Fellovo  of  Trinity  CplUgiy  C air¬ 
bridge.  Publijhed  at.the  Requeft  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jurjm 
4to.  IS.  York,  printed.  Robinfons,  London.  1789.  . 

In  this  elegant  little  compofition  Mr.  Rayne  takes  occ'fion,'  from 
the  behaviour  of  Galllo  to  Paul,  to  fhew  the  impropriety  of  the  civil 
magiilrate  interfering  in  religious  dlfputes.  Gallio,  he  pbferves,  be¬ 
fore  he  w'ould  attend  to  any  thing  on  the  fubjeft,  inquired  whether 
Paul  was  brought  before  him  on  account  of  any  injullice  or  flagrant 
immorality,  in  either  of  which  cafes  he  ftiould  think  it  his"  duty  to 
give- a  fair  hearing ;  *  but,’  adds  he,  ‘  if  it  be  a  queftion  of  names 
and  words,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it,  for  I  will  be  no  judge  in 
fuch  matters.’  After  a  brief  hiftorical  account  of  the  ftate  of  the 
different  parties  at  that  time  fubfUUng  at  Corinth,  the  author  draws 
a  few  inferences  in  favour  of  the  moil  unreferved  toleration, ,  and 
feems  to  lament  any  reilraining  laws,  however  pbfolete  ajid  dormant 
^ey  may.  be  called,  ftiould  remain  in  a  country  fo  enlightened  as  out 
own.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  fermon  the  moll  liberal  and  be¬ 
nevolent  fentiinents  are  to  be  difeovered ;  and  whatever  ideas  we  may 
form  of  the  degree  to  which  the  author  would  extend  religious  li¬ 
berty,  we  are  forced  to  admire  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  and  the 
force  of  his  rcafoniiig. 
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Art.  35,  A  ^kankf giving  Sermon,  occajioned  hy  the' happy  Recovery  of 
his  frefent  'Majefly  from  his  late  dangerous  Indifpojition,  preached  on 
April  23,  1789,  before  the  Society  of  Protefant  DiJfenUrs  at  Manf- 
field.  8 VO.  6d.  Bradford:  printed  for  the  Author,  and  fold  by 
Jol'infoh,  London.  1790. 

By  fome  accident  this  fermon  cfcaped  our  notice  when  we  reviewed 
the  other  publications  on  the  late  happy  occalion. 

The  author  fecms  to  take  fo  much  pains  to  imprefs  his  hearers 
with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  great  importance  of  his  fubjed  as  would  make 
fuch  as  are  ignorant  of  it  doubt  its  reality.  Among  other  things  we 
have  Z:  brief  difplay  of  the  outlines  of  our  happy  conftitution,  for  tiie 
))enefit  of  thofe  who  may  not  have  made  that  conftitution  their  ftudy. 
This  is  introduced  by  a  fentence  tha't  is  either  unintelligible,  or  that 
remains  among  thofe  difputed  points  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  brief  difplay.  After  this  is  got  over,  we  have  a  hint 
at  the  flaVc  tra<de,  the  toleration  aft,  and  the  Hanoverian  (ucceffion. 
With  all  thefe  adjunds,  and  a  few  more,  our  author  has  contrived 
to  make  out  a  (ermon  of  nineteen  pages. 

Art.  36.  An  Exhortation  to  all  Chrijlian  People  lo  refrain  frcm  Tri* 
nitarian  li^ orjhip.  i2mo.  ^d.  Johnfon.  .  London,  1789. 

By  the  price  and  ftyle  of  this  book  we  conceive  it  is  intended  for 
the  ufe^of  the  poor.  In  our  little  judgement,  the  poor  may  be 
better  employed  than  in  the  ftudy  of  polemical  divinity.  Let  Uni¬ 
tarians  convince  them,  by  their  fuperior  attention  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  and  by  all  the  other  Chriftian  virtues  of  univerfal  charitj^ 
and  brotherly  love,  that  their  opinions  have  the  greateft  influence  on 
the  heart,  and  they  will  find  this  will  prove  a  more  certain  way  of 
convincing  the  unlettered  than  the  moft  logical  arguments  or  fplendid 
production  of  texts.  As  this  addrefs  is  confefledly. compiled  from 
Mr.Toulmin’s  *  Free  and  ferious  Addrefs  to  the  Chriftian  Laity,*  it 
'IS  unnccelTary  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  merits  of  the  performance;' 
we  ffliall  therefore  difmifs  it  with  advifing  that  a  fourpenny  loaf  be 
circulated  among  the  cottages  of  the  poor  inlkad  of  four  pennyworth 
of  conirovcrfy, 

MEDICAL.  ^ 

Art.  37.  l^ruih  vindicated \  or.  The  fpecific  Differences  of  Mental 
Difiafes  ajeertained.  By  William  Ron,vle\',  M.  D.  8vo.  is.  6d. 
Wingrave.  London,  1790.  . 

Objeft’Ons  having  been  made  tofevcral  of  Dr.  Rowley’s  definitions 
in  his  Treatife  on  Mental  Difeafes,  he'now  juftifies  himfelf  by  citing 
the  authority  of.  a  number  of  medical  writers,  whofe  opinions  are 
conformable  to  his  own..  For  our  part,  we  did  not  fo  much  difap- 
prove  of  his  definitions  as  we  queftioned  the  real  exiftence  of  the  en- 
demial  infinity,  which  he  reprefented  as  fo  prevalent  a  difeafe.  On 
that  fubje^  he  has  delivered  no  farther  detail  of  authenticated  cafes ; 
$nd  therefore  our  opinion  remains  tlie  fame  as  before. 
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/Lrt.  38.  A  Trtatifi  on  the  Strangles  ^and  Fevers  of  Horfes ;  nvith  a 

•  Plate  repre/efsting  a>Horft^in  the  Staggers Jlung,  By  T.  Projer.  8vo. 

'  .  6d.  White.  .  London,  1790.  ' 

•  The*  ftrangles  is  a  difeafe  in  horfes  Somewhat  analogous  to  the 
finall-pox  in  the  human  fpecies,  fo  far  as  thefe  two  diiicmpcrs  are 
extremely  general,  .  and  never  incurred  oftener  than  once.  Mr* 
Proffer  makes  fcvcral  remarks  on  thc,pradice  recommended  by  the 

!  gioft  eminent  farriw  with  regard  to  the  ftrangles.  From  fome  he 
I  differs,  and  with  others  he  coincides  in  opinion,  on  particular  parts 
I  of  the  treatment.  His  acquaintance  with  the  various  fyftems  of  far-? 

riery  appears  to  be  extenfive ;  and  .we  doubt  not  that  the  fuccefs  of 
I  his  practice  is  correfpQndeat  to  the  judgment  with  which  it  feems  to 
\  be  direfted.*  /  ’ . *  ,, 

|-  Art.  39.  J  cempenJious  Treatife  on  the' Venereal  Difeafe^  Gleets^ 
i  \  divejied  of  the^  technical  Terms  ;  v:ith  the  heft  Methods  of  Cure,  (^c. 

.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  London,;  1790.  -  .  .  ^ 

.  In  thofe  fyftems  of  medical  prafticc  which  are  calculated  for  ge¬ 
neral  ufe,  .the  chief  danger  refulting  from  them  is,  that  perfons  unac* 
quainted  with  phyfic  are:  liable  to  miltake  the  diftale,*  however  ac¬ 
curately  die  author  may  have  deferibed  it.  This  objedtion,  indeed, 
cannot  lye  againft  the  venpreal  difeafe,  where  the  occafional  caufc 
may  always  be  fiifpedled,  and  die  fymptoms  in  general  are  local  and 
charafterillic.  But  there  is  another  danger,  from  which  empiricifm 
cannot  be  fecure,  in  this  diftemper ;  and  that  is,  the  inability  of  un- 

■  praftifed  perfons  to  judge  of  the  conftitutioii  and  circumftances,  which 
cannot  Ke  defined  with  precifion  ip  any  treatife  on  the  fubjeft.'  The 
author  of  the  prefent  work  feems  to  have  endeavoured  at  explicitnefs 
as  much  <as  pofftble ;  but,  after  all  his  pains,  it  is  probable  that 
the  treatife  will  too  often  prove,  the  means  of  protra&ing'and.ren- 
dprihg  niore  ftubborn,  inftead  of  eradicating  the  diforder.  :The 
l9tion,  as  may  bt:  conje,£lured,'  is  a  tentperate  folution  of  corrofive 

i  fijblimate.  /  ;  ,  .  ^  - 

f  ‘  'w 
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prominent  feature  of  this  month,  in  the  fight  of  ai^ 
j  Engli{hman,^is'  the  dilTolution  of  the  old,  and  the 

CONVOCATION  OF  A  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

*  .4.**  .f 

The  general  eleftion  of  members  of  parliament  is  faid  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  with  unufiial  coolnefs  and  indifference.  In  fome  inftances, 
Ve  may  prefume,' experience,  dearly  bought,  has  demonftrated  the 
-  folly  of  bartering  independent  fortune  with  the  xhance  of  civil 
it  '  •  5  preferment, 
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fM-cfcrmenf,  or  of  making  a  figure  as  an  orator  (n  parliament# 
But  this  circumfiance,  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the  prefent  junc¬ 
ture,  is  not  fufEcient  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  queftion. 
A  kind  of  political  languor  feems  to  have  fallen  on  the  natrpn. 
We  are  unwiiling  to  fay  that*  patriotifin  has  dccreafed,  that 
public  virtue  is  not  as  firmly  rooted  in  thei minds  of  our  men  of 
rank  and  fortune  now,  as  towards  the  cooclufion  .of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole’s  adminiftration,  when  die  public^*  fpirit  of  John 
I>ukc  of  Argyle,  the  Lord-Chancellor  Hardwicke,  Mrw  Pel¬ 
ham,'  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Ncvvcaftle,  Lord  Harrington;  the 
Earl  of  ' Stair;  and  others,  roufed  an  efFeftual  oppofition  to  the 
advifer  of  a  general  excife,  and  the  author  of  a'lhameful  com- 
promife  with  the  Spaniards  ;  a  minifter  who  crouched  to  fo- 
rci^' nations,  and  would  have  trampled  under  foot  the  liberties 
of  Britilh  Neither  do  we  affirm^  that  there  is  abo\'e 

the  rcafori  for  oppofition  to  government  now,' that  there 
was  at  that  jjeriod;  for,,  while  it  cannot.be  difguifed  that  Mr, 
Pitt  has  forgotten  his  maiden **  zeal  for ’a  reformation  ,  of  par^ 
Kanfent,  and  that  he  is  in  the  high  way  to  the  eftabliihmeht  of 
that  dreadml  engine  of  oppreffion  which  Walpole  prevented  by 
fcirly  announcing  it ;  it  can  as  Jittle  be  denied  that  he  has  uni¬ 
formly  prefented,  in  concurrence  with  the  unanimous  voice  of 
parliament  and  of  the*  nation,  a 'manly  and  firm  Cqu’ntehahce  to 
Qur  foreign  enemies*  We  certainly  do  not  owe' thanks  to  Mr. 
Pitt  for  any  (blicitude  about  our  eafe,  or  our  eryoyment  of  .po!i- 
lical  rights,  and. civil  freedom.*  we  cannot »but  applaud  the 

fcafonable  countenance  and  fupport  which  hecafiofd^  to  the. 
Stadtholderian  party,  and  thereby  fnatched  thciprovinc^  out  of 
the ‘hands  of  France, ‘and  threw  them  into  the  fcale  of  Britifh 
affluence  and  national  profperity  and*  glory.  .  In  the  feme  fpirit 
he  holds  the  proper  language  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and^pre- 
pares  to  ripel  violence,  and  avenge  infult._Yet,  although 
there  is  not  really,  as  we  have  already  ftated,  above  the  rca- 
fon  for  oppofing  miniftry  in  the  prefent  general  eledlion  that 
exifted  juft  fifty  years  ago,  there  is  not  half  fo  much  oppofition, 
or  half  fo  much  providence  and  anxiety  about  prefent  profperity, 
or  the  fecurity  and  tranfmiilion  of,  happinefs  and  freedom  to 
poftcrity.  It  were  to  be  wiftied  that,  on  Ae'  prefent  occafion, 
Mr.  Pitt  were  taught  to  know  what  parts  of  his  cqndudl  are  ge- 
Mrally  approved,  and  what  refented. 

In  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  there  is  a  tendency  to  run 
from  extreme  to,  extrenie ;  and,  agreeably  to  this  principle,  an 
alternation ‘of  aftivity  and  repofe,  of  exertion  and*  laflitude,  by 


t  'r»'  r 


♦*It  was  oh  this  point  that  Mr  Pitt  chiefly  Inflfted  in  his  firft,  or, 
as  firft  fpeecbes  acc  commonly  called,  bis  maiden  fpeecb. 

which 


/  . 
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wWch  particular  fjbjefts  appear  more  bulky,  and  occupy  too 
much  attention  and  labour  at  one  time,  and  too  little  at  ano- 
thcFi  The  American  war,  the  difmemberment  of  the  empire, 
the  revolution  in  Ireland,  political  afl'oeiations,  petitions,  re- 
monftranccs,  and  fchemes  of  political  reform :  thefc  formed  a 
bufy  period  in  the  hiftory  of  Britain,  and  Itretched  the  nerves 
of  her  fenlibility  and  action  to  a  pitch  bordering  on  delirium^ 
The  fit  is  over,  and  we  have  funk  into  languor  and  lethargic 
indifference.  The  fpirit  of  civil  and  political  freedom,  like  ve¬ 
getation  in  frefli  foil,  glows  with  the  greateft  warmth  in  the 
northern  divifion  of  this  united  kingdom.  In  Perthfhire,  which 
is  to  Scotland  what  Yorkfhire  is  to  England,  the  great  and 
princely  family*  that  has  predominated  in  that  extenlive  country, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  even  under  the  covert 
of  the  minifterial  wing,  is  fcarcely  able  to  maintain  divided  em¬ 
pire  with  the  aflertors  of  independence. 

The  counties  in  North-Brilain,  by  devices  of  a  moft  flagrant 
nature,  founded  on  feudal  ideas,  but  no  lefs  worthy  of  con-’ 
damnation  in  a  moral  f  than  a  political  light,  are,  in  refpcdl  of 
reprefentation,  in  a  moft  deplorable  fituation.  The  late  decifion 
of  the  Lord-Chancellor,  on  the  fubjeft  to  which  we  allude, 
which  does  both  him  and  Lord  Loughborough  the  higheft  ho¬ 
nour^  tends,  in  fome  meafure,  to  redfify  a  moft  fcandalous  abufe. 
But,  to  exterminate  the  evil  radically,  requires  the  interpofition 
of  the  legiflature.  It  is  thought  that  the  Chancellor’s  upright  de¬ 
cifion  will  turn  the  tables  againft  the  minifter  in  feveral  of  the 
counties  in  Scotland,  which  groaned  under  an  oppreflive  arifto- 
cracy.  Lord  P'ife,  lately  created  a  peer,  had  a  whole  army  of 
notfiinal  elcvSlors  at  his  command.  -  — 

Of  all  the  elefting  bodies  in  (ireat-Britain  the  firft  in  import¬ 
ance  is 

r  r  WESTMINSTER; 

the  feat  of  government,  of  the  royal  family,  the  prime  nobility 
and  gentry  for  half  the  year,  and  fuperior  to  all  other  commu¬ 
nities  in  the  kingdom,  taken  individually,  in  wealth,  confe- 
quence,’  extent,  and  population.  As  people  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  are  aflbmbled,  and  have  an  intereft  and  influence  in 
this  great  city,  it ‘may  be  confidered,  in  foine  meafure,  as  an 


*  The  Duke  of  A— e. 

t-The  enormities  to  which  fiftitlous  voting  has  given  birth  arc 
alniofl  incredible.  A  clergyman,  and  a  proteflbr  in  an  univerfity, 
accepted  a  fictitious  title  to  vote  for  a  gentleman  to  whom  lie  had 
been  obliged ;  but  made  a  merit  with  the  Scotch  miniflei  of  d;ffertiDg 
his  friend  on  the  day  of  eledtion ;  which  he  did  on  pretence  of  awa¬ 
kened  coNsciENCfi,*  His  treachery^  it  is  faid>  has  been  v^eli 
rewarded. 

index. 
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index,  or  miniature  picture  of  the  whole  nation. »  It  is  no  worr-f 
dcr,  therefore,  that  the  VVeftminfter  elections  are  very,  often 
contefted  with  more  than  ordinary  keennefs  and  violence.  I'he- 
laft  election  for  Weftminfter  was  expenfive  to  the  candidates 
even  beyond  the  ufual  rate  of  expenditure.  As  it  was  found  by 
experience  that  the  voters  were  pretty  equally  divided  between' 
the  minifterial  and  anti<-minifterial  candidates,  it  was  fettled,  by 
a  kind  of  tacit  compadt,  or,  in  other  words,  it  came,  without 
any  formal  agreement,  to  be  underftood  that  there  ftiould  be  a 
divifion  of  polkical  power  in  a  body  where  there  was  a  divifion 
of  political  fentiment.  Lord  Hood,  it  was  underftood,  was 
not  to  bring  forward  in  his  hand  an  opponent  to  Mr.  Fox,  nor 
Mr.  Fox  an  opponent  to  Lord  Hood.  There  was  nothing  in 
this  that  was  inconfiftent  with  the  utmoft  redlitude  of  intention, 
or  that  common  fenfe  and  equity,  and  even  the  principle  of 
equal  reprefentation  did  not  juftify.  But  a  far  different  con- 
ftrudlion  was  put  on  this  compromife  by  an  excellent  citizen, 
as  well  as  a  moft  acute  reafoner,  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  juftly  re-, 
nowmed  for  the  independence  of  his  political  principles,  the  con- 
fiftency  of  his  political  charadler  and  conduCf,  the  manly  vigour 
of  his  political,  and  the  fubtlety  of  his  philofophical  waitings 
on  the  fubjedfs  of  philology  and  univerfal  grammar.  To  that 
gentleman  this  paffivity  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  Lord 
Hood  and  Mr.  Fox,  appeared  in  the  light  of^a  coalition!  a  po-; 
litical  collufion,  for  the  purpofe  of  monopolifing  to  themfelves 
the  fuffrages,  and  confequently  invading  the  rights  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  Weftminfter.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  con- 
fpicuous  proof  and-inftance  of  the  fafeinating  power  pf  prejudice 
and  paflion  over  the  intelledf,  than  that  the  logical  Mr.  Horne 
fhould  convert  the  very  ceffation  of  thofe  gentlemen  from  all 
political  cabal  and  intrigue  into  a  proof  that  they  had  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  people  whom  they  wiihed  to  reprefent  in  par¬ 
liament.  Is  it  incumbent,  then,  on  Mr.  Fox  or  Lord  Hood,  or 
have  they  a  right  to  nominate  a  plurality  of  candidates  for  the 
reprefentation  of  Weftminfter  ?  7'hat  an  eleftion  may  be  free, 
is  it  neceffiry  that  it  ftiould  be  contefted  ?  and  do  the  rights  of 
eledlors  conhft  in  being  courted  and  cajoled,  entertained,  ca- 
refled,  decorated  with  the  enfigns  of  party,  flattered  with  vain 
hopes,  and  preffed  and  conftrained  to  vote  for  this  or  that  can¬ 
didate  by  a  degree  of  violence?  Would  Mr.  Tooke  have  the 
riots  of  1783  renewed?  Of  thofe  riots  he  juftly  complains  as 
the  occafiohs  of  bloodftied  and  murder  1  vVhen  he  refleds 
coolly  on  the  fubjedl  of  all  that  he  is  now  faying  and  doing,  he 
will  be  convinced  that  to  leave  the  Weftminfter  electors  entirely 
to  themfelves^  and  not  to  tamper  in  the  lead  with  their  fenti- 
ments  and  inclinations,  is  the  greateft  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  to  them,  if  they  be  really  honeft  men,  and  the  greateft  ho¬ 
mage 
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mage  done  to  freedom.  As  to  the  change  which  the* new  elec¬ 
tion  will  make  in  the  balance  of  power  in  parliament,  we  cannot 
yet  fpeak  with  certainty.  This  a  little  time  will  determine ;  and 
we  efteem  it  better  to  wait  for  the  deciilon  of  time  than  to 
hazard  vague  computation  and  conjecture.  It  is  probable  that 
new  ftrength  will  accrue  to  the  minifter  ;  for  though  his  taxes, 
and  fpies  for  enforcing  them  are  vexatious,  his  linking-funJ 
childifti.  and.abfurd,  and  his  tobacco  excife,  and  the  farming  of 
the  horfe-tax,  dangerous ;  there  is  undoubtedly  a  high  degree  of 
vigilance  and  activity  in  the  minifter,  and  the  general  courfe  of 
his  adminift ration  has  been  tranquil  and  profperous.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ftate  of  affairs  on  the 

CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE, 

it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  there  is  to  be  peace  or  war.  The 
preparations  of  Pruffia  correfpond  to  the  adfual  force  of  Auftria^ 
And  a  negociation  is  on  foot  for  the  eftablifliment  of  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood,  the  grand  principle  of  which,  it  is  generally 
fuppofed,  is  fome  exchange  or  partition  of  the  Catholic  Nether¬ 
lands.  At  all. times,  but  efpecially  in  the  prefent  times  of  par-- 
titioning  policy,  it  is  the  fmall  powers,  when  invplved  in  con- 
tefts  in  which  the  great  alfo  are  engaged,  that  are  made  to  pay 
the  piper  * 

'  THE  BELGIC  NATION 

is  ftill  under  the  guidance  and  fcourge  of  the  moft  malignant 
prieftcraftfc  Our  miniftry  have  not  yet  received  a  definitive  an- 
iwer  from 

-  —  .  _^PAIN^ 

That  haughty  nation,  afraid  of  war,  and  afliamed  of  the  condi-  ' 
tions  ©f  peace,  feeks  extrication  from  embarraftment,  in  the  ar¬ 
tifices' of  negociation,  and  the  new  afpedls  and  conjunctures  of 
protracted  time. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

grows  daily  into  confiftency  and  form.  It  has  lately  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  urangers  at  Paris,  of  almoft  all  kin¬ 
dreds  and  languages,  whofe  deputies  to  the  National  Aflembly 
may  be  confidered  as  deputies  from  the  genius  of  human  nature; 
paying  homage  to  that  moral  code,  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
which,  in  the  language  of  an  elegant  wmiter  *,  forms  the  jus  divinum 
of  nations.  The  National  Aflembly  or  F ranee  have  made  a  great 
ftride  in  their  progrefs  towards  the  reftoration  of  natural  equality 
and  right,  by  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  diftinftion  of  fanL  No 
more  dukes,  counts,  marquifles,  &c. !  plain  monlieur  from  the" 
beggar  to  the  king.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  this  fervile  and  flattering 


*  See  Dunbar’s  Essays  on  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind. 
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term  will  long  maintain  its  ground.  If  the  members  of  the 
French  Academy  fhall  ^  as  compiaifaiit  to  the’new  govern¬ 
ment  as  they  were  to  the  old,  they  will  difeover  that  monfieur 
[my  lord]  originated  in  times  of  feudal  barbarity,  and  ought  to  be 
exchanged  for  fome  appellative  more  becoming  the  dignity  of 


men. 


I » 


In  the  debates  on  the  abolition  of  different  ranks,  it  was 
afked.  What  reward  could  the  king  beftow  on  any  > man  who 
fbculd  fignalife  his  virtue  in  the  fervice,  or-even  be  the  meahs, 
perhaps,  of  laving  his  country.  It  vras  anfwered  by  the  ^Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Fayette,  .that  it  would  be  recorded  in  hiftory  that-on 
luch  a  day  of  fuch  a  year,  fuch  and  fuch  a  man  ‘  llgnatifed  his 

*  virtue  in  the  fervice,  or. was  .the  means  of  favins  his 

*  country  — If  fimilar  ideas  were  entertained  in  the  Britifli 
parliament  j  if  the  royal  prerogative  of  nobilitation  were 
transferred  from  the  king  and  court  to  the  historian  and 
to  VIRTUE,  the  whole  ccconomy  of  adminiftration  would  be  de- 
ranged^  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  affairs  fubverted.  For  though 
honour  might  attend  egregious  excellence,  as  a  body  is  attended 
byitsfhadow:  how  is  that  numerous  tribe  to  be  aiftinguifhed 
who  may,  be  miferably  deficient  in  point  of  merit,  and  yet  whom 
it  may  be  the  mtereft  of  the  minifter  to  pufti  forward, ‘and  whom 

*  the  king  may  delight  to  honour?'  Yet  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  confidered  as  wholly  paradoxical  to  affirm,  that  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency,  and  even  a  defign,  on  the  part  of  our  miniftry  to  abblifh 
all  diftinftion  of  rank,  and  to  reftore  primaeval  parity,  by  an  in- 
diferiminate  advancement  to  the  peerage  of  all  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  make  the  expe6led,and  ufual  facrifices.  .. 


E  K.R  A  T'A  in  our  Article  of  National  Affairs 

for  laft  Month. 

Page  395,  after  the  word  ^  poffefTed,*  infert  the  right  of  granting. 

after  the  words  ‘  what  may  be/  injert  fuppofed.  Dele  visu 
Ditto,  after  the  words  *  a  free  opportunity  of,*  infert  being  in. 
397,  inftead  of  '  gave  the  preference  which  promifed,*  read 
gave  the  preference  to  one  which  promiied;  .  * 


C'fmmunj  cations  for  The  English  Review  are  requefttd  to 
he  font  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  3  *♦  Flect-ftrcct,  London;  nvhere  Sui-^ 
ferihert  for  this  Monthly  t erf ulh  dtjired  to  givi  iff 


'nsu^ 


! 


